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THIS WEEK'S FEATURES. 


SPRING OATS AND ALFALFA. 
—Right now is the time when every 
farmer is interested in these sub- 
jects, and Secretary T. B. Parker of 
The Progressive Farmer gives: his 


experience with each crop. Page 1. 


DEEDS TO REAL ESTATE.— 
Judge Montgomery concludes his 
valuable paper as to the law on this 
subject. Page 2. 

DON’T BURN TOBACCO BEDS. 
—Those who read Mr. W. A. Petree’s 
article in The Progressive Farmer a 
few weeks ago already know the best 
possible substitute for burning a to- 
baeceo bed. See reference to it by 
Danbury Reporter. Page 2. 


IS A SHIFTLESS FARMER 
EVER HONEST?—Mr. A. L. 


French argues that a man who takes 
the Creator’s primal gift to man, 
the soil itself, and robs it of its treas- 
sure, handing it down tothe next 
generation impoverished and wasted, 
is essentially dishonest. It is a strik- 
ing article. Page 3. 

RAISING THE NEW BIDDIES. 
—Don’t let your wife (or whoever 
else attends to the young chickens) 
overlook Uncle Jo’s letter. It. is 
packed with invaluable suggestions. 
The first two weeks, he says, practi- 
eally raise the chickens—and he tells 
how. Page 4. 


SOUTH CAROLINA STOCK AS- 
SOCIATION.—A member of The 
Progressive Farmer staff attended its 
sessions in Columbia, and this week 
we have a good report of the pro- 
ceedings. Page 4. 


PROGRESS OF GEORGIA FAR- 
MING.—Hon. Martin V. Calvin, 


Secretary of the Georgia Agricultu- 
ral Society, presents facts and fig- 
ures covering the last two decades. 
Pages 10 and 11. 


A VIRGINIA FARMER.—A new 
Virginia correspondent has a spicy 
letter on general farming subjects. 
Page 12. 





Dark Tobacco Growers Organize. 
The Dark Tobacco Grower’s Asso- 


ciation of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Virginia, was formed in Lynchburg, 
Va., last week, representatives of the 
three State Associations meeting to- 
gether. Vice-Presidents are to be 
elected from each State. The Asso- 
ciation is for the purpose of co- 
operation in the sale of dark tobacco. 
Representatives from the Inter- 
State Bright Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociation, of Virginia and North 
Carolina, were present: and co-oper- 
ated. Fuller particulars will appear 
in next week’s Progressive Farmer. 


FOR SUCCESS WITH ALFALFA AND 
SPRING OATS. | 
I. 


A correspondent writes: “Will 
you please tell me through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer about when is the 
best time to sow spring oats? “Also 
what kind of oat is the best and most 
profitable to sow in spring, and what 
kind of fertilizer would do the best 
under them on stiff loam soil ?”’ 

For best results, spring oats should 
be sowed as quickly as possible in 
the warmer sections of the State, and 
from now until April, according tv 
location, extending toward the ex- 
treme. western part of the State. 
Land should be well plowed before 
seeding oats. The better the prepa- 
ration; the better the oat crop. I 
sow two bushels per acre, though 
some advocate three bushels per acre. 
By mistake a friend of mine, a few 
years since, sowed five bushels of 
Burt oats on one acre and made the 
best crop of oats he ever made. In 
telling me about the mistake and the 
yield, he said he had been farming 
all his life (nearly fifty years) and 
had just learned how to sow oats. 
After he discovered the mistake he 
applied 400 pounds of guano to the 
acre and harrowed in. Notwithstand- 
ing his experience in growing this 
mammoth crop, I think he has gone 
back to two or three bushels of seed 
per acre. It seems to be a hard mat- 
ter to get old farmers into new prac- 
tices. 


I‘ prefer the Burt oat for spring 
sowing, though many good oat grow- 
ers think there is no oat equal to the 
Red Rust Proof. On’ rich land per-’ 
haps the Rust Proof will make more 
grain than the Burt, but on the aver- 
age land of North Carolina, I am 
inclined to think the Burt will prove 
more satisfactory. 


The common white or black spring 
oats usually does not grow tall 
enough unless sowed on very rich 
land. I have made some fine crops 
by sowing the Virginia Gray oat in 
spring, but it comes off very late: 
and is not so sure to make a good 
crops as some of the other kinds. 


A mixture composed of equal parts 
of cottonseed meal, acid phosphate 
and kainit, from 300 to 400 pounds 
per acre, makes a good fertilizer for 
oats. The fertilizer can be put in 
with a drill or sowed broadcast and 
harrowed in. 


II. 


Another correspondent submits 
this inquiry: “I have a piece of al- 
falfa put in the 14th day of last 
September. Please tell whether to 
let my calves run on it or not. It is 
a fairly good stand, say from two 
to five inches high. Those few warm 
days it grew very fast, but cold has 
made it flop again. It grew up in 
fall some of it to six or eight inches 
high. Please tell me the best way to 
manage it to make a success.” 

The calyes would doubtless enjoy 





among us. 
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In last week’s Progressive Farmer Mr. T. K. Bruner mentioned as 
one of the noteworthy changes in farming in the last twenty years the 
trend away from the laborious ridging system of rows and towards gener- 
ally level] cultivation—favoring as it does on most lands the better reten- 
tion of moisture, and avoiding that wholesale destruction of root feeders 
which the high ridging system always involved. Contrast this picture of 
level culture of cotton with the high ridging policy formerly obtaining 





fa, and would probably be very much 
benefited; but the alfalfa would suf- 
fer. In fact, alfalfa should never be 
grazed until after it is a year or more 
old. Even then I think it would be 
better to cut the alfalfa and feed to 
stock—unless we except hogs. They 
might be permitted to graze it, pro- 
vided they have rings in their noses 
to prevent rooting. 

I advise top dressing as quickly as 
possible with stable manure; then let 
it grow until time to cut, which will 
be as soon as the first blooms begin 
to appear. 

III. 


In this connection, I will answer 
the questions of the many who have 
lately written asking for informa- 
tion about alfalfa, preparation of 





land, time to sow, ete. 

Those who contemplate sowing this | 
spring should lose no time in pre-! 
paring the land. As I have already 
so often said, the land should be fer- 
tile and free from grass and weed 
seeds. I consider crab grass and 
weeds the greatest drawback to grow- 
in alfalfa in this State. The land 
must be either naturally dry or well 
drained and limed sufficiently to take 
all acidity from the soil. Alfalfa, 
probably more than anything we 
grow, delights in un alkaline soil. 
Use stable manure on the land and 
harrow in well. Also apply a top 
dressing of commercial fertilizer 
rich in potash and phosphate acid at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds per acre and 
harrow in before sowing the seed. 
About the last of March in Georgia 
and the warmer sections of the Caro- 











the fine grazing afforded by the alfal- 


linas and Virginia, will be the right 


time for spring sowing. Sow thirty 
to thirty-five pounds seed, innocu- 
lated preferable, to the acre. Inocu- 
lated seed will cost about twenty-two 
cents per pound. In advising using 
inoculated seed I realize that I am 
treading on disputed ground, but my 
own experience with the culture hus 
been so very satisfactory that: I 
recommend it to others. 

Recently I had the pleasure of hav- 
ing Dr. Hume, of the Department of 
Agriculture, visit my farm near 
Goldsboro and examine the alfalfa 
that was sowed September 5th, last. 
The growth was fine and Dr. Hume 
said he had never seen finer innocu- 
lation. The seed were inoculated 
with the culture, applied by Mr. John 
S. Davis who lives on the farm. He 
sowed the same plat in the spring 


: but the grass and weeds, or too much 


rain, overpowered the alfalfa and 


{ Mr. Davis plowed up and re-seeded 


in September with the above results 
first mentioned. 


I realize that it is too early yet 
to claim alfalfa growing down there 
a decided success. It will require 
time to prove that, but up to this 
time the prospects there are the 
finest I have ever seen. This leads 
me to think the fall, about Septem- 
ber 1st, the best time to sow it in 
the eastern or sandy sections ’ 

My continued experience with al- 
falfa confirms me in my belief that 
it can be profitably grown in many 
sections of The Progressive Farm- 
er’s territory, and that its value will 
justify persistence in endeavoring to 


grow the crop. 
T. B. PARKER. 
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Practical Law Talks for Farmers, 


XI.—SALES AND BARTER. 








The Law as to Deeds and the Sale of Land. 


No. 11 of a Series of Articles on *‘Law for Farmers,” 
prepared especially for The Progressive Farmer by 
Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


If the Clerk of the Superior Court is a party 
to the deed. or interested in it, it may be proved 
or acknowledged before any Judge of the Su- 
perior Courts ora Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who may order the same to be registered. 

A Justice of the Peace of the county of said 
Clerk may also take such probate or acknowl- 
edgement. If taken before such a Justice of 
the Peace, the Clerk may under his hand and 
official seal, certify to the genuineness of the 
Justice’s certificate. Such a deed so proved or 
acknowledged may be passed upon as to its hav- 
ing been properly proven or acknowledged and as 
to whether the certificate to that effect is in due 
form, and if so adjudged, ordered to be registered 
by the Deputy Clerk, or by the Clerk of the 
Superior Court of some other county of this 
State, or by some Judge of the Superior Court 
of this State, or some Justice of the Supreme 
Court of this State. 

The Clerk of the Superior Court of any county 
in this State may also appoint a Commissioner to 
take the proof or acknowledgement of a deed, 
by a non-resident of this State, for land lying in 
the county of such Clerk, and upon the report of 
the Commissioner shall pass upon the proof or 
acknowledgement, and the regularity of the Com- 
missioner’s certificate, and if adjudged to .be cor- 
rect and in proper form shall order the deed and 
the certificate to be registered. 


When the Seal Must be Attached. 


All officers who are qualified to take the proof 
or acknowledgement of deeds and who have ofli- 
cial seals must set the same to their certificates, 
except Clerks or deputy Clerks of the Superior 
Court of the County in which the deed is. to be 
registered. If such officers have no seals, they 
must certify under their hands, their private 
seals being unnecessary. 


Witness to a Deed May be Subpoenaed. 


The grantee in a deed—the purchaser of the 
deed—if he has difficulty in having his deed 
proved or acknowledged, may compel by subpoena 
the attendance of the maker or subscribing wit- 
ness, before the Clerk of the Superior Court 
where the deed is to be registered, to give evi- 
dence of the execution of the deed. 

If a witness to a: deed be dead, or out of the 
State, or of unsound mind, the execution of the 
same may be proven before any qualified officer 


by proof of the handwriting of such subscribing | 


witness, or of the handwriting of the maker (but 
this shall not apply to the execution of deeds by 
married women). 

And if a deed have no subscribing witness, the 
execution of the same may be proven by proot 
of the handwriting of the maker, except where 
the maker is a married woman. . 

Under Sec. 959 of the Revisal of 1905, the right 
is given to every man whose wife is confined in 
an asylum for lunatics and insane persons in this 
State, to sell or convey by deed any of his lands, 
except his homestead, and pass title thereto 
against the dower claim of his wife. The super- 
intendent of such asylum in which such married 
woman may be confined shall certify that she is 
of insane mind and memory and his certificate 
shall be signed and sworn to before the Clerk of 
the Court of the county in which said asylum is 
situated, which certificate shall be attached to 
the deed, together with the certificate of the 
Clerk under his hand and official seal. When 
such deed, together with the said certificates, 
shall be offered for registration before the Clerk 
of the Superior Court of the county in which the 
land is situated, and the execution of such deed 
shall be proved or acknowledged, the Clerk shall 
adjudge whether the certificates of the superin- 
tendent and the Clerk of the county in which 
the asylum is situated, and also the proof or ac- 
knowlegement of the deed by the husband, are 
regular and correct and in due form, and if they 
be so found, shall be ordered to registration. 


Clerk Shall Examine Certificates. 


It is necessary, too, in all cases where the pro- 
bate or acknowledgement of a deed has been 
taken before any other official than the Clerk 
or deputy Clerk of the Superior Court of the 





county in which the deed is offered for regis- 
tration, that the Clerk or deputy Clerk of such 
county shall, before the same is registered, ex- 
amine the certificate or certificates of proof or 
acknowledgement appearing upon the deed; and 
that if it shall appear that the deed has been 
duly proven or acknowledged and that the certifi- 


-eate or certificates to that effect are in due form, 


he shall so adjudge, and order the deed to be 


registered together with the certificates. 
W. A. MONTGOMERY. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Deal Honestly With Your Land. 


Messrs. Editors: The land is honest and will 
not swindle nor be swindled. More cows then. 
Grow more pea-vines. We must do more thinking. 
There are so many kinds of grasses, that hay-mak- 
ing may be done after other crops are out of the 
way, if we but think in time. Help is what we all 
want; help the land if you want the land to help 
you Have cows, a deep carpet of litter from the 
wuods: pine straw, rich loam, with acid phosphate 
and guano combined in the compost of horse 
stable all mixed. Mix in the heap and do not al- 
low it to over-heat by forking over and packing. 

Talking this evening with two of our prosper- 
ous farmers, both give the same opinion: Do not 
g. ver too much land; make the broad-cast on top 
of the land after land is plowed. This is also my 
plan. The complaint is, we do not have manure 
enough. All odd times let the wagon haul up any- 
thing that will absorb the liquid and droppings 
where the cows and hogs come up about the lot. 
Make a practice of gathering up for the manure 
heap all the year round and all the spare time. 
And in all of the common details of the farm learn 
to take great pleasure in neatness of a practical 
kind. R. R. MOORE. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 





Mr. Kitchin’s Tobacco Bill. 
Congressman Kitchin, of the Fifth District, has 


‘reintroduced in the House his bill to give tobacco 


aaa certain privileges. The bill is as fol- 
Ows: 

“That growers of tobacco shall have the right, 
free from taxation, to stem and hand-twist or 
hand-press, or in any other way, and in any quant- 
ity, form, or shape, make and prepare for market 
a iy tobacco of their growth, and to sell the same 
to any person or persons without license and with- 
out the payment of any tax thereon; and that said 
tobacco so prepared by the grower thereof shall 
not be subject to taxation under the Internal 
Revenue laws so long as it remains in the form 
and condition in which the grower prepared it, 
and that in such form and condition any person 
may buy, sell or use the same without tax or 
license.” 





Work for the Month of February. 


' (1) Keep looking after the manure and compost 
eap. 

(2) Do not forget to remove those rocks and 
stumps before you get ready to plow. 

(3) If it keeps wet, keep cleaning up; if it gets 
dry enough, there will be plenty of field work. 

(4). Get your plow stocks, plow hoes and all 
tools in good condition ready for work. 

(5) Make your arrangements and secure your 
supply of fertilizer, so you will not have to stop 
when you can plow. 

(6) Clean off your ditch banks, cut or knock 
down all your cotton and corn stalks, but do not 
burn any. You had better buy you a stalk chop- 
per. 

(7) Build up all broken places in your terraces. 
Taul trash, leaves or manure and cover as many 
galled spots as possible. Do not have any*poor 
spots if you can prevent. 

(8) If the ground gets dry enough, plow; if 
not, wait. 

(9) If dry enough, sow some spring oats, alfalfa, 
beardless barley, or something for your stock. 

__ (10) Cover your garden with stable manure, and 
if dry enough break it up deep. 

(11) Also sow some English peas, spring turnips 
cr mustard, and begin to get garden in shape for 
whole spring planting. 

(12) Continue to get your plants ready in hot- 
beds or cold-frames. 

(13) Spend just as much time upon your farm 
as possible and just as little in town. Those that 
haven’t time to read just keep a memorandum of 
hours not at work and spent talking politics and 
matters of less importance. Just keep things duly 
and justly proportioned and we will not have room 
for much complaint.—Southern Cultivation. 





SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 


prec ameeetmer 


Making Cabbage—Home-Made Manures and Other 
'- Matters. 


Messrs. Editors: I think we wait too late, as a 
general rule, in plowing our land. For present 
crop I think now is the proper time to begin break- 
ing our land when it is dry enough. I think we 
depend too much on fertilizer also. I think if we 
would syend more of our time in raking litter and 
surface manure that our land would produce fully 
as good a crop as it does now with guano. Every 
farmer should see that his lot is well littered and 
surfaced. Now I don’t mean litter alone; I mean 
rich goil or surface. Now, Mr, Farmer, how deep 
is the lot in mud to-day? Is there any litter? 
Hvuw much litter is in your mule stable? How of- 
ten do you clean them out? I think they should 
be cleaned out every twenty days and more put in. 
How about your hog lot? Have you kept them 
littered? There is the place to make a fine lot of 
manure for trash poloto and garden purposes. 

Don’t wear yourselves out running to town to 
find out from the guano agents when they will be 
there. Suppose you go six or eight miles to sec 
the agent; that is a half a day lost. Catch your 
mule and hitch him to the wagon; take a hoe and 
shovel, rake and scrape up some rich surface 
from the hollows. In one-half a day I can rake 
and haul enough to be worth any half-sack o! 
guano. Then go to town and see your agent and 
tell him vou have a large lot of manure on hanid. 
Tell him you want a few sacks of acid phosphate ; 
tell him you aré going to make compost this year. 

How is your garden? Is there any cabbage i:: 
it? If not, this is caused by not using enoug!: 
fertilizer. Haul in a lot of this manure we make 
through the winter and broadcast early in the 
spring. Then plow deep and select a good kin 
of cabbage seed. I prefer Late Flat Dutch for 
late cabbage use. Plant them out about the 15th 
of June. Prepare your land well before planting. 
Cultivate them as long as it will be necessary. 

Don’t depend on the merchant to buy your 
vegetables. Make your own corn; fatten your own 
meat. Don’t go to the store twice a week. Don’t 
stay all day. Don’t sit around the store and both- 
er the merchant. Go by the postoffice and see 
if vour Progressive Farmer has come if you have 
subscribed for it. If not, put in your subscription 
to-day. Yes, all should read The Progressive 
Farmer. The good Lord said, “No man liveth to 
himself or dieth to himself.” So then, we need our 
brother farmers’ advice. A. C. 

Montgomery Co., N. C. 





Burning Tobacco Beds a Wasteful Practice. 


. The farmers are making preparations for anoth- 
er big crop of Indian weed, and the plant-bed- 
burning season is now on hand in full blast. A 
few months ago Mr. W. A. Petree, of King, who is 
a farmer of advanced ideas, told in these columns 
how plant-beds could be prepared at infinitely less 
expense and trouble, and without the wholesal 
detsruction of fuel that is witnessed on the aver- 
age farm to-day. This method Mr. Pctree an: 
niiny others have tried and found to be entirel;s 
satisfactory. 

The “burning” of plant-beds is a perniciou- 
practice. It is rapidly deforesting our lands, ani! 
therefore making us poorer. As an instance oi 
its extreme destructiveness, take the farm of Mr 
d. S. Taylor, near Danbury. Here, Mr. Taylor 
tells the Reporter, about ten acres of woodlan:! 
are destroyed every year to furnish fuel for hi- 
plant-beds and those of his tenants. Then wher 
we reflect that this is the case on nearly al! 
the farms in Piedmont North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, we can readily conclude that the day is not 
far distant when our noble forests and beautifu! 
woodlands, which were the pride of our fathers. 
will be only a memory, and we shall be face to face 
with all the evils attendant upon such a situation. 
~-Danbury Reporter. 





-I have received several copies of your valuable 
paper; and to say that I am pleased with it. 
doesn’t express my sentiments at all. It is the best 
all-round farm paper I have ever seen, and I have 
taken some good ones. The reason that I have not 
subscribed, and the only reason, is that I am tak- 
ing too many papers for my means. I am taking 
the Daily Baltimore American, Nelson County 
Times, Religious Herald, and Up-to-Date Farm- 
ing. But I feel that I should have The Progres- 
sive Farmer also. It should be patronized by ev- 
ery honest man in the South. So please find fifty 
cents enclosed as directed and four names of my 
neighbors who I think will take your paper.— 
John T. Stevens, Sr., Lovingston, Nelson Co., Va. 


- [Thursday, February 22, 1906. 
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BANK ROBBERS AND LAND ROBBERS. 





Is the Farmer Who Robs His Soil, Leaving it to His Children Depleted and 
Impoverished, Dishonest Only to a Smaller Degree Than the Bank. 
Robber Himself ?—No. 13 of Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs. Editors: 


est farmer” has been applied to agri- | 
culturists for so many years that 


some of us have really come to think 
of ourselves as almost models foi 
people engaged in other trades and 
professions to follow. We try to 
make ourselves believe that we would 
not steal if we had all the opportun- 
ity in the world: while the fact is, 
that as a class we are, in a way, 
the “biggest” set of thieves allowed 
to run at large to-day. 


Farm Robbers and Bank Robbers. 


A bank robber is looked upon as au 
enemy to society—or used to be at any 
rate before such business became the 
style. And; even now, there is prob- 
ably not one banker in a hundred who 
appropriates for his own use the 
funds of the institution over which 
he has control. 

Every farmer is a banker in a 
sense. His farm is his bank; the fer- 
tility of his soil, his deposits. The 
use he makes of his deposits deter- 
mines whether he is, or is not, an 
honest banker. 


Land Owners are Stewards. 


To get at this matter in the true 
light, we must determine what the 
farmer’s true interest is in the’ farm- 
he controls. Is he the owner of this 
soil, or rather is he not simply a 
steward having charge of a certain 
portion of the Creator’s vast domain, 
holding it in trust for the use of his 
children and children’s children ? 

This looks to the writer to be the 
true situation. Man created noth- 
ing, never can create anything; was 
given power to change the form but 
not to create. Now, if man created 
nothing, what right has he to rob his 
soil of the plant food that has been 
deposited therein? And is he nota 





The term “hon-|! that will be placed upon these im- 


proved farms; and if they be not for 
sale, we will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are leaving to our 
children as good a value as we were 
given to begin with at least. So let 
us get through being soil robbers and 
become soil protectors. 


How we Shall Build Up the Soil. 


Now how shall we proceed to do 
this ? : 

First, by making up our minds that 
nothing shall be sold from the farm 
except as a finished’ product. Take 
for instance the matter of pea-hay. 
A. writer in The Progressive Farmer 
complained that he couldn’t make 
money growing beef because of the 
high price at which he could sell huis 
pea-hay. Fifteen dollars yer tun 
looks, at first glance, like a prohibi- 
tive price for this product; but when 
we deduct the manurial and humus 
value of this ton of hay—about ten 
dollars—it looks as if most any sort 
of good stock ought to make profita- 
ble use of five dollar hay. (And 1] 
would rather have the ten dollars in- 
vested in the improving of farm land 
in the South to-day than have same 
amount deposited in any bank [ know 
of. True, we can’t use the money at 
once, but we do not want to use our 
capital; that is exactly what. keeps so 
many farmers poor. 





Grow Legumes, 


Second, let us resolve that we will 
grow all the legumus crops possible, 
and thus aid nature in her work of 
adding to our soils. I think I am 
safe in saying that the farms of 
North Carolina are not producing 
an average of one acre each of peas 
or clover. Do we realize what a loss 
our State alone is thus sustaining in 
our neglect of the legumes? It has 





robber to the extent that he allows 
himself to deplete the store of plant! 
food entrusted to his charge and ap- 
propriates the proceeds of such de-1 
pletion to his own private use? 


An Injured Field is Reduced Capital: 


This is exactly what is happening, 
in nine cases out of ten, all over our 
great land, onfarms whose owners are 
selling raw products in one form or 
another. A great many farmers fail 
to grasp the fact that to the extent 
that they reduce the fertility of their 
soils, just to that extent have they 
reduced their capital. 

Let’s look at the matter farther 
and see if this be not the truth. A 
non-productive acre of land is worth 
nothing to the agriculturist. An acre 
that will produce ten bushels of corn, 
we will say is worth five dollars; 
while an acre that will (with the 
same labor) produce fifty bushels is 
worth at least sixty dollars. If we 
have a-one hundred acre field, say 
that will produce but ten bushels per 
acre, the price would be worth only 
five hundred dollars; while if, by 
good management, we bring that 
price to produce fifty bushels per 
acre it will be worth (actually worth) 
six hundred dollars. 

And the rule will work in the op- 
posite direction as well. Can we not 
see, on every hand, evidence of this; 
farms that, thirty years ago, were 
producing well depleted by misman: 
agement ? 


Immigration will Increase Land Values. 


This subject of soil value is of vi- 
tal importance to land owners of the 
South at present, as everything in- 
dicates that there will be, in the near 
future, a great influx of land buyers 
to this section. And those who have 
their soils in good condition will 
reap the benefit of the higher value 








been the writer’s experience on his 
farm that two crops of peas or clover 
will add at least 30 per cent to the 
productiveness of the soil. There are 
in North Carolina probably around 
10,000,000 acres of farming land. Sup- 
posing we should plant a third of the 
area (each year) in some leguminous 
crop, and even if it inerease the pre- 
ductiveness by only two ‘dollars per 
acre, we will then have added to the 
wealth of the State, in increased fer- 
tility, some seven million dollars. 
The legume crop is certainly worth 
for hay the cost of production. And 
what is true of North Carolina is 
true of other States in The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s territory. 
Thirdly, Manures. 


Third, that we will save carefully, 
and apply to the soil-in the best 
manner, all manure made on our 
farms. When we consider the mat- 
ter carefully, we are appalled at the 
enormous tax to which the American 
farmer is subjecting himself in this 
matter of watchfulness in handling 
farm manners. The only redeeming 
thing about it is that we will never 
be able to compute the amount of 
the loss. The more I see of the ac- 
tion of good stable manure on our 
soils the more I think we haven’t 
begun to learn the many important 
functions of this great product of 
the stock farm. We all know it adds 
plant food, and we guess that bac- 
teria is made to develop rapidly in 
the soils by its application, enliven- 
ing and causing the soils to disinte- 
grate renching dominant plant food 
available. What other good work 
it is doing we cannot now even guess 
at, but will know some day. 


Better Cultivation is Essential. 
Fourth, that we _ will plow our 
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Cream Separators 
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| gas” Send for circular. 


E. H. & S. M. WILSON, 


The only complete one on the market. 
= | & Saves time, fuel and labor. 
cook stove nor furnace. The Canner weighs 
only 27 poumds, and can be used either 
within doors or out under the trees. The 
baskets carry 16 3-lb. or 20 2-lb. cans, Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 1,000 cans per day. 


Need neither 


If you should buy any other Canner on 


the market, you will regret it after seeing 


THE TT. G WILSON. 
Address, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 





ating dominant plant food, prevent- 
ing crosion, adding to the water, or 
rather to the moisture-holding ¢a- 
pacity of our soils. Few of us re- 
alize the enormous amount of water 
a growing crop pumps out of the 
soll. We farmers must become 
ereater students of our soils, that 
we may be able to work intelligently ; 
must love them more that we may 
understand them better. It may pay 
us to sit on the fenee more” and 
speculate more about the hidden 
things of nature, of the forces that 
are at work unseen in our soils try- 
ing to aid us if we will only let 
them. There are a whole lot of 
things the thinking farmer may 
learn, among them that he may pos- 
sibly gain more pleasure in life by 
being a thinking man than in being 
merely a working machine. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
R. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 








The Townsend Wire Stretcher 


is the most easily attached 
or detached of any imple- 
ment made. Stretches to 
last post as well as to any. 
Steel grips that never slip. 
Can be gotatany Hardware 
store rite for circulars. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

F. P. TOWNSEND. Paint Post, N. Y. 


DRAUGHON’S 
RusinssColleges 
Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta, Knoxville and 
Nashville. Positions secured or money 
refunded. Also BY MAIL. _—e 


will convince you that Draughon’sis T 
BEST send for it. 











land better and: deeper, thus hber- 








AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsenda Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
a to introduce it. rite 
§ , for circular and prices. Per- 
{fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


THE “‘PEERLESS”’ 
PEA HULLER. 
Indestructible teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed, Kaffir Corn and 
Velvet Beans. Write 
for delivered prices to 


PEERLESS PEA HUL- 
LER CO., 


DALTON, - GEORGIA 


STEEL 
WHEELS 














Fine Farming Lands for Sale. 


J.—152 acres, two miles East of Capitol Build- 
ing, Raleigh. New dwelling, new barn, on 
fine gravel road. All cleared land except 
“5 to 80 acres in second growth pine— 


,000. 
1400 acres—Swift Creek Let pve 7 7 miles 
South west of Raleigh—good dwelling and 
barn. Upwards of 450 acres in fine second 
growth pine—about 3 miles of railroad— 


$4,800. 


-—- Bart M. Gatling, 
Carolina Trust Building, Raleigh, N. C. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION MEETS. 





(Staff Correspondence 
x Farmer.) 


Columbia, S. C., Feb. 15.—The 
fourth annual meeting of the South 
Carolina Live Stock Association was 
held in: Columbia, February 8th and 
9th. For an organization of the 
kind, so young in years, it was well 
attended and the sessions through- 
out were most interesting. 

There is not an organization in 
Seuth Carolina more important than 
this one, which has for its object 
the. building up of the live stock 
industry of the State. Its  pur- 
poses as exemplified in the discus- 
sions in the meeting just held are 
well expressed in the motto of the 
Association: “More live stock and 
better live stock.” With but few 
exceptions the programme printed in 
The Progressive Farmer was carried 
out and the discussions were ani- 
mated and spirited. 

With such a nucleus as the Asso- 
ciation now possesses there is every 
reason to expect great things from 
it-in the future and great things 
from South Carolina in the way of 
improved stock. All of the old offi- 
cers were re-elected for the succeed- 
ing year. Mr. B. Harris of Pendle- 
ton, is president and Prof. B. H. 
Rawl, lately of Clemson College, but 
now connected with the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, is 
secretary and treasurer. 

The general subjects discussed 
were Live Stock, Dairy, and Poultry. 

Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting discussions was that on the 
dual. purpose cattle. One speaker 
contended that the dual purpose was 
the best cattle for the South for 
any purpose, but this brought forth 
vigorous and animated protests. It 
was decidedly the opinion of the As- 
sociation that while the dual type 
of cow is all right for the smali 
farm, where cattle are only kept to 
supply the family needs; that if 
dairying is contemplated one must 
have the distinct dairy cow type, 
or if on the other hand beef for the 
market it wanted, one must have the 
pure beef breeds. 


The Southern dairy markets was 
the subject of considerable discus- 
sion and much interest. It was 
shown that while the prices for dairy 
products are much better in the 
South than in other sections, still 
millions of pounds of butter have 
to be shipped here every year to sup- 
ply the home demand. Western 
dairymen make money at Western 
prices, and this being true it was 
urged that the Southern farmers 
ought to be able to at least supply 
the home demand and realize a hand- 
some profit in doing so. 
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In discussing beef cattle for the 
South it was emphasized that cotton 
would in all probability continue to 
he the staple crop of the South, just 
as corn is the staple crop of the 
Central West, but cattle-raising 
should be a part of the agriculture 
of the South because of its effect 
on the fertility of the soil. It was 
shown that those States which feed 
the greatest proportion of live stock 
not only have the greatest sales ot 
live stock but also sell the greatest 
amount of crops in addition to what 
they feed, have the greatest invest- 
ments in farm buildings and farm 
machinery, the greatest total valu- 
ation of farm property, and spend 
the smallest amounts for commercial 
fertilizers. 

These and many other things were 
brought out and, as stated in the 
beginning, the Association is des- 
tined to prove very beneficial to the 
farmers of South Carolina. 








LAST WEEK’S PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


President Charles Cotton Moore Grows 
Enthusiastic About It, and also Says 
Something About the Cotton Asso- |; 
Ciation. 


My! ain’t we coming’ though’ 
Look at that picture on the front 
page of last week’s Progressive 
Farmer. And the appropriate words 
of the Editor right under the picture 
are as pretty as the picture. I see 
nothing wanting on that first page, 
except that the Editor and his sweet- 
heart should be in sight down the} 
lane. 

And the general “get-up” of the 
whole paper—it’s a dandy, I tell you, 
and I am proud that it is a North 
Carolina product. 

Look at my friend French’s black 
eattle picture on page 5. It’s neat 
and attracti,e, just like French’s 
writing. 

By the way, French is helping me 
to reduce the cotton acreage. He 
tells so plainly how easy it is to 
farm and make money without cot- 
ton, many cotton farmers will see 
their mistake and try the Sunny 
Home plan of farming. 

Mr. Cotton Farmer, please turn 
to page 2, February 15th, and read 
carefully the letter from Mr. Charles 
Petty. Read it again; ask your 
wife to read it, and your neighbor; 


yes, and your minister. Let him 
read it and next Sunday preach 
about it. Your’ school teacher 


should read it and talk it to the 
children. 
And that reminds me of a law 





that’s not enforced. 


Say, Mr. Superintendent of Coun- 
ty Schools, do you see that the 
teachers of your schools interest the 
children in agriculture, as provided 
by the laws of North Carolina? If 
you don’t the farmers will elect a 
man to your place who will see that 
this law is carried out in every school 
house. 

Teachers, you must teach Burkett, 
Stevens and Hill in your secho |— 
even if your salary is a disgrace to 
North Carolina. 

T. K. Bruner, on pages 6 and 7 
gives us a most interesting article 
as to past and future agriculture 
in our State. A man of his in- 
formation (he doesn’t know any- 
thing else) on agricultural matters 
in our State should not let his pen 
rest. Come often, Tom. 

What has become of R. W. Scott? 
I bet he is getting out stumps, or 
is otherwise engaged improving his 
farm. Bob is a selfish sort of a 
fellow: just goes on raising goats, 
sheep, calves, pigs, colts, wheat, corn, 
clover and pea hay, making money 
year after year,—don’t care a bit 
if cotton is 4 cents or 20 cents, or 
tobacco 3 cents or 50 cents per 
pound. You see, he learned years 
ago that diversification is money- 
making, cotton or tobaceo money- 
lesing, farming. But, Bob, you 





must come out and help me reduce 
the cotton acreage. Be a good boy 
and tell the cotton farmers how you 
managed to build all that wove, 
wire fence, those iron gates, paint 
your barn;—yes, and you wore a 
better suit of clothes the last time 
I saw you than we cotton planters 
ean afford. Yet you sell no cotton 
nor tobacco. Where do you ge; 
your money ¢ 

Old Chicken Jo is faithful. H: 
pegs away every week telling the 
women how to get money from chick- 
ens, so they can lend a few dimes 
or dollars to their worthless hus- 
bands to pay for tobacco, plow lines, 
points, and such like. Mrs. Moore 
dunned me. the last time I saw her. 
How about that township club: have 
you organized yet? Don’t wait on 
your neighbor to start; you begin 
first. 

No, the middle C in my name is 
not for Cotton. You may have it 
so, however, if you will organize that 
township club right away. 

Tell your colored farmers they will 
make a mistake if they plant as 
much cotton in 1906 as they did last 
year. Talk to them and_= advise 
them to plant less cotton, more corn. 
peas, potatoes, goobers, etc. 

This is a diversified letter, to be 


sure; let’s quit. CC. C. MOORE. 
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PETERKIN, 


FORT MOTTE, S. C. 


Originator of the famous Peterkin Cotton Seed. 
Write for prices of selected seed. 
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EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD. 
The Bartiest Cabbage Grown. WAKEFIPLD, 94. Earticst. 


PRICE: In lots of 1 to 4 m., at $1.50 per m. 
F. 0. B. YOUNGS ISLAND. SC 


I guarantee Plants to give purchaser satisfaction, or will 
ar antee grown in the open field,'on Seacoast of South Hovotion: Rpg on irate 
These plants can be reset in the interior of the Southern States during the 
mature a head of Cabbage Two to Three weeks sooner than if you grew yo 


My Largest Customers are the Market G - 
BAGE., for that reason they purchase my fone fr dee — a 
I also grow a full line of other Plants and | 


AR, PLUM, CHERRY AND APRICOT TREES, FIG BUSH 
Speciai Terms to Persons Who Make up Club Orders. 


WM. C. GERATY, ‘ 


CHARLESTON LARGE TYPE. SUCCESSION. 
Flat Head Variety. 


Fruit Trees, such as STRAWBERRY, SWEET PO 
. TATO 
ES, AND GRAPE VINES. ’ 


EARLY CABBAGE PLANTS GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASER. 





The Earliest 


AUGUSTA TRUCKER. SHORT STEMMED FLAT DUTCH. 
A littie later than Succession. Largest and Latest Cabbage. 


5 to 9 m. at $1.25 per m., ro m. and over, 


m. a at $1.00 per m. 
My Special Express Rate on Plants is . 


Very Low. 


price to any customer who is dissatisfied at end ofseason. These plant 
that is just suited to growing the hardiest pl : sien eae 
months of January, February and iivom. They w eee 


stand severe 
ur Own plants in hot beds and cold frames. oP a San a arr 


and Cities of the South, Their profit depends upon them having RARLY CAB- 
TOMATO, EGG PLANT AND PEPPER PLANTS; APPLE 


Write for illustrated Catalogue. 


BOX 88, YOUNG’S ISLAND, S. C. 


Own in the United States. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





L.—Those Newly-Hatched Biddies: How to Bring Them Up in the Way They 
Should Go. 


Messrs. Editors: According to 
the old Salem Almanac we have left 
the largest part of the winter be- 
hind us, and are now approaching 
early spring, when “a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love,” while we older ones are think- 
ing of creature comforts and are pre- 
paring to “hatch off’ lots of young 
chickens for the table, the summer 
picnics, and to replenish the silver 
lining to our pocketbooks (though 
greenbacks will do as well). And 
as so much depends on 

Starting Right With Young Chicks. 


A few hints will be timely. Young 
chickens, as all posted fanciers now 
agree, should be fed absolutely noth- 
ing for the first thirty-six or forty- 
eight hours after they are hatched. 
If.they are brought out by a hen 
they should be allowed to sit quietly 
under her for at least twenty-four 
hours, not even having access to wa- 
ter. 

If they are incubator chicks they 
should be left in the incubator until 
thoroughly dry, and should be trans- 
ferred to the brooder when about 
twenty-four hours old, and then fed 
nothing and given no water until 
forty-eight hours old. 

When you begin to feed, begin with 
rolled oats and give nothing else but 
water. Give them ail the food they 
will pick up clean and feed them 
about every two hours. 

The First Week the Critical Period. 


Every particle of attention and 
care given the youngsters during 
their first week in the world will be 
found to be worth ten times the 
effort you might expend when they 
are three or four weeks old. he 
fact of the matter is, the attention 
and feed they get during the first 
weeks practically raises the chick- 
en. Feed them every two hours the 
first week; cut this down the sec- 
ond and third week to every three 
hours; and the fourth week it may 
be cut to three times a day. 

For the first three weeks rolled 
oats and grits should be the only 
food; after that a mixture of fine 
cracked corn, cracked wheat, char- 
coal, meat scraps and rolled oats, is 
excellent. 


Directions About Feeding. 


Never allow any feed to remain 
on the floor after they are through 
eating. Always feed on a floor— 
never on the ground. Gape worms 
are frequently caused by feeding on 
the ground. If you should discover 
that you have fed too much, scrape 
it up carefully as soon as the chicks 
are through eating. 

Always remember that it is better 
to have your chickens go a little 
hungry than to be overfed. This 
may seem cruel, but you are to re- 
member that to keep the chicks alive 
and growing every day is the end to 
be sought. 

By following these simple direc- 
tons as to feeding, chicks may be 
forced into size large enough for 
the market in eight to nine weeks. 


Don’t Overfeed. 


As the bowels of a little chicken 
are not properly formed when they 
are hatched, great care must be tak- 
en not to “stuff” them when they are 
first hatched. 

Remember no food at all for 
thirty-six hours—then a very little 
very often, and after they grow off 
well, increase the amount and lessen 
the frequency. 

Exercise igs just as necesary for 
chicks as it is for humanity. The 
first is, that keeping the little fellows 
close and not making them scratch 


for what they eat, is the cause of a 
large part of the troubles so often 
experienced. When they are only 
three or four days old, as soon as 
they havel earned to go after the 
feed as soon as it is cast to them, 
they should be fed in cut clover hay. 


Kxercise the Biddies. 


Care should be taken that the hay 
is not mouldy or dusty; chaff is 
better if it can be obtained. Sprinkle 
it about an inch deep in _ their 
feeding places and then east the feed 
on top of it and let them hunt and 
scramble for it. This will give them 
good exercise and will add greatly 
to their health, strength and growth. 

Chicks running with hens need not 
be expected to do as well and devel- 
op as rapidly as those where either 


the chicks*are confined to the brood- | 


er, and where the hen is confined to 
the coop and the chickens allowed to 
run around the coop. 
“UNCLE JO.” 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





North Carolina Cotton Association 
Meetings. 


Mr. ©. C. Moore, President of the 
North Carolina division of the 
Southern Cotton Association, will 
will make the following itinerary, 
visiting and talking with farmers in 
person at these respective places: 

February 20, Newbern. 

February 21st, Bayboro. 

February 22nd, Kinston. 

February 23rd, Snow Hill. 

February 24th, Greenville. 

February 26th, Washington. 

February 27th, Plymouth. 

February 28th, Williamston. 

March ist, Tarboro. 

March 2nd, Edenton. 

March 3rd, Hertford. 

March 5th, Elizabeth City. 

March 6th, Gatesville. 

March 7th, Winton. 

March 8th, Jackson. 

March 9th, Halifax. 

March 10th, Nashville. 

March 12th, Wilson. 


What is Meant by Horse-Power. 


“Please let me know at what price 
you can sell me a 30-horse power en- 
gine.” 

This kind of inquiry comes often 
to every engine manufacturer and 
dealer. It appears to be very definite, 
but it isn’t. And yet there is no 
question as to the meaning of the 
term horse-power. It is the power 
required to raise 33,000 pounds one 
foot in one minute, and was assumed 
to be what one horse could do in lift- 
ing coal from a mine before the 
steam engine was invented. Notice 
the definition. The time given is as 
much a part of it as the weight and 
height. It would take two horses to 
raise it in a half a minute, or one 
horse could raise twice as much if 
you gave him two minutes? In the 
same way and to the same extent 
does the speed of an engine deter- 
mine its horse power. 

There are other elements that go 
to fix the horse power of an engine, 
but this is enough to illustrate the 
point we want to make which is this: 
A man who buys an engine of a 
given horse power may not get the 
same size from every one. We give 
a low rating to our engines, not be- 
cause they haven’t the power, but be- 
cause our people got their notions 
of power from the old ratings which 
were low because the old speeds were 
low. If we sold them by their actu- 
al power, we could put in a smaller 
machine, but the purchaser wouldn’t 
get what he wanted. ; 

Our sizes run from 12 to 150-horse 
power. 

If in 
write us. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


need of other machinery 


Improved Cotton Gin Machinery, 
Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, Cotton 
Presses, Pulleys, Shafting, etc. 
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Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, LA NTS 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher 
man Heights, Tenn. 














Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 











FOR SALE—Cocke’s Prolific Seed Corn for 
sale at $1.40 per bushel. J. H. HACKNEY, 
Chapel Aill, N.C. 





WANTED—Orders for Field Peas; Un- 
known variety. Good seed. Buy while 
cheap. Apply to J. W. KEITH, Rocky 
Point, N. C. 


8 ROOTED MISH GRAPE VINES. The’ 
best arbor Black Grape known. Very pro- 
lific, ripens first of August and will remain 
on vine till frost iflet alone. Price by mail 
25 ctseach. W. 8. LOFTIN, Bowdens, N.C. 








WHITE MULBERRY TREES FOR SALE, 
for chickens, hogs and _ silkworms. 

rice f.o. b. $2.00 i? 100. GEORGE SHEL- 
LEM, Raleigh, W. C. 


FOR SALE—One bran new improved No. 6 
United States Cream Separator, cheap. 
CLARENCE LYTCH, Laurinburg, N. C 


FIFTEEN EGGS for hatching, from winter 
laying Barred Plymouth Rocks $1.00. T. M. 
YOUNG, Mocksville, N. C. 


PURE BRED BARRED PLYMOUTH 
Rock Chicken Eggs for hatching. Price 15 
for $1.00, 30 for $160. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
E. M. HAMSBERGER, Orange, Va. 


35 ROOTED IRISH GRAPE VINES. The 
best arbor Black Grape known. Very pro- 
lific, ripens first of August and will remain 
on vine till frost iflet alone. Price by mail 
2cts each. W. S. LOFTIN, Bowdens, N. C. 


WANTED—Nice Ash Timber on _ the 
stump or delivered on cars in logs. State 
quantity. E. C. BRINSER & SONS, Man- 
chester, Va. 




















CORN AND COTTON SEED FOR SALE— 
Russell Big Bol], Culpepper’s Improved and 
King Cotton Seed, and Cocke’s olific and 
Weekley’s Improved Corn, on ear, Grown on 
separate farms and for several years from 
carfully selected seed. BK. W. ILGORE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve yorr Farm by us- 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
——a write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
ton, N.C. 


BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Cock to im- 
prove your chicken stock. Several nice ones 
- Da by MRS. C. C. MOORE, Charlotte, 











WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams"and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 














SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 





SEABOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
WAY. 


The Seaboard announces the fol- 
lowing special rates on account of 
special occasions under rules and 
conditions given below: 

New Orleans, La., Pensacola, Fla., 
Mobile, Ala.: Mardi .Gras, Febru- 
ary 21st to March 3rd; tickets sold 
February 21st to 26th, final limit 
March 3rd, with privilege of exten- 
sion until March 17th. Rate one 
fare plus 25 cents for round trip. 

Richmond Va.: True Reformers, 
Rosebud Convention, February 26th 
and 27th; tickets sold February 21st 
to 25th, on certificate plan basis. 

Louisville, Ky.: Account Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National 
Educational Association, February 
27th to March ist. Rate of one fare 
plus 25 cents for round trip; tickets 
sold February 24th to 26th, final lim- 
it March 4th. 

Old Point Comfort, Va.: Nation- 
al Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association, February 14th to 16th; 
rate of one and one-third first-class 
fares, plus 25 cents, has been au- 
thorized. 

For further information, address 

O. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N, C. 








*.. THEGARDNER * 
_-.= PEA HULLER 
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. GARDNER 
¥PEA HULLERS 


ARE THE BEST 


LET US “SHOW YOU” WHY 


A postal card will bring the an- 
swer. Four sizes and styles to suit 
your needs. New method of clean- 
ing. New Cyliners and Concaves 
with Maleabie Iron Teeth that will 
not break. Patent automatic re- 
- volving screen ard fly wheel. All 
==; covered by our patents. The best 

built, of the best material, by the 
best workmen. They run lighter 
and have greater capacity than all 
others. They have stood for four- 
teen years a8 the standard of ex- 
cellence, and now have all the lat- 
est appliances and improvements, 
while others are imitations. May 
be used for threshing sorghum and 
cane seed, and fanning wheat. If 
you want the GENUINE buy a 
GARDNER. 


Chattanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co., 


Dallas, Texas, or Department J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BU!LDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 





Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 
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All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








The House Beautiful 


A naked house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit, 
And poplars at the garden foot; 
Such is the place I live in, 

Bleak without and bare within. 


Yet shall your ragged moors receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve, 
And the cold glories of the dawn 


Behind your shivering trees be 
drawn ; 

And when the wind from place tu 
place , 
Doth the unmoored cloud galleons 

chase, 
Your garden blooms and gleams 
again 


With leaping sun and glancing rain; 
Here shall the wizard moon ascend 
The heavens, the crimson end 





Of day’s declining splendor; here, 

The army of the stars appear. 

The neighbor hollows, dry or wet, 

Spring shall with tender flowers be- 
set; 

And oft the morning muser see 

Larks rising from the broomy lea, 

And every fairy wheel and thread 

Of eobwebs, dew-bediamonded. 

When daisies go shall winter time 

Silver the simple grass with rime; 

Autumanal frosts enchant the pool 

And make the cart ruts beautiful. 

And when snow bright the moor ex- 
pands, 

How shall your children clap their 
hands! 

To make this earth our heritage, 

A cheerful and a changeable page, 

God’s intricate and bright device 

Of days and seasons doth suffice. 


R. L. Stevenson. 








TEACHING THE YOUNG. 





Rational and Irrational Methods Pointed Out by A. O. W. 


Man is an intellectual, social and! ly, ean be found in abundance in the 


industrial creature; and, therefore, 
his education, to be complete, must 
include three things, viz., the head, 
the heart and the hand. 

The human mind, accordingly, con- 
tains three active elements—the sen- 
sibility or feelings, the will, and the 
intellect. Nature has ordained that 
these three element act in concert, 
operating and co-operating, in the 
process of study, in order that the 
mind may be thoroughly developed. 

Parents, teachers nor students do 
not always follow nature’s simple rule 
in this particular. That student, for 
example, who exercises the will alone 
to force the intellect to grapple with 
problem after problem where the 
feelings are not at all enlisted, cannot 
possibliy succeed in his work. Con- 
tinuing to ignore the feelings and 
forcing the intellect to delve in sub- 
jects to which the feelings are averse, 
will in time dull the quick sensibili- 
ties of childhood and youth, and fin- 
ally will give to the world a one- 
sided, half-educated man or woman 
who is not half prepared to fill a pro- 
ductive place in the progressive work 
of society. 

On the other hand, the exercise of 
. the feelings alone, or the will alone 
can not be conducive to mental 
growth. The person with fine feel- 
ings, feeble will and small intellect 
is as great a failure as an intellectu- 
al giant without feclings. 

What is wanting then—the path- 
way we are seeking to find—is the 
way to follow nature’s laws implicit- 
ly. This is the way of wisdom. 
“And all: her ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace.” 
We have the means, and are seeking 
the method of producing harmsni- 
ous and pleasing activity in the 
minds of students to bring about a 
beautiful symmetrical development 
of mind and body. ~ 

We may never find “a royal road 
to geometry,” but we will find pleas- 
ant paths along nature’s highway to 
make our passage up the hill of sci- 
ence, though long and laborious, a 
pleasant journey nevertheless. 


But we can never find the “pleas- 
ant way of the path of peace” in the 
old methods of years gone by. Therc 
is nothing in the dead black letters 
of the text-books to awaken the keen 
interest of childhood. What is there 
in the dry technicalities and defini- 
tion of grammar, mathematics or ge- 
ography to touch the quick centers of 
the child’s mental activities? Abso- 
lutely nothing. 

We must look elsewhere, then, to 
find the required incentives and natu- 
ral mind stimuli. These, undoubted- 








great beautiful world in which we 
live. Here we are brought into con- 
tact with the real things of which we 
are to learn in the school of life. 
Here we learn real facts about real 
eonerete things. 

Parents and teachers should re- 

member that their children live in a 
eonerete world. They see and know, 
and are interested only in concrete 
things—econerete men and women, 
conerete animals, birds, butterflies, 
trees and flowers—and that it is in 
this world of objecis that the keen 
senses and active imaginations of 
childhood and youth are almost con- 
stantly delighted. 
_ Hence, the objective world of con- 
erete things about us, when skilfully 
employed as a means of instruction, 
awaken at once the feelings, the will 
and the intellect in their natural and 
harmonious activities. 

Take, for example, a class in school 
or at home of little folks who do not 
as yet know their alphabet. The 
teacher comes before them each 
morning with some new and appro- 
priate objects—something with which 
the class is perfectly familiar—but 
something calculated to produce ai 
agreeable surprise. 


“What do I hold in my hands?” 
Every little hand goes up, and every 
little heart throbs with eager ,inter- 
est. “What is it, Mattie?” “A eat.” 
“Very well, tell me a story about a 
eat.” Most of the class can do this 
readily. The teacher then prints on 
the board the word eat, and carefully 
pointing it out, asks, “What is this?’ 
Not a hand goes up, and there is a 
puzzled expression on every little 
face. Then the teacher shows the 
picture of a cat, and asks, “What 
does this stand for?” All anxious to 
answer, he allows them to answer in 
concert. Then pointing to the word 
again, he looks for.a signal from the 
class. Only two hands are raised. 
“What is it, Cora?” “A eat,” meekly 
answers Miss Cora. “Oh! no, not a 
eat.” “Charlie?” “Cat,” answers the 
boy. “Right.” Then the teacher pre- 
fixes the article “a.” “Now, Miss 
Cora, what is it?” Cora answers 
promptly, “A eat.” In this way the 
teacher continues, till he has printed 
a short sentence in simple child 
language, which every memher of the 
class can read intelligently. Then 
back to their seats to write the sent- 
ence on their slates. 

Would you interest your boy in 
veography? Show him the plain, the 
hillside and valley, the ereek and the 
river, then question him about what 
he has seen. Carry him among the 
gracefully undulating hills covered 





with vines and flowers; let him come 
within fair view of the lofty peaks 
that raise their towering heads above 
the clouds and have his senses thrill- 
ed by their grandeur and beauty, 
and he will soon be likely to become 
interested in these objects of mna- 
ture, and ask many questions about 
them. In this way the subject of 
seography can be made thrillingly in- 
teresting. 

This method of instruction—the 
teaching and illustrating truths by 
eonerete things—could be adopted in 
all our common schools to much 
greater extent than it is at present. 
Many an irksome task in arithmetic, 
in grammar or in physiology could 
be rendered easy and even pleasant 
to the student by appropriating suit- 
able objects to illustrate its truths. 

Lastly, let all of us who teach—pa- 
rents, brothers and sisters and school 
teachers—look to perfection in all 
that we teach. Thoroughness in the 
first lesson makes completeness in the 
second possible. 

Above all, the entire process of 


‘teaching—the lessons taught, the ob- 


jects used to bring out and enforce 
the facts, should be employed to im- 
press the mind with the great moral 
lessons of kindness, benevolence, sin- 
cerity, honesty, truthfulness, cleanli- 
ness and industry. For the ultimate 
object of all true learning is to fit 
and prepare the learner for the great 
duties of life, training him to grow 
up healthy, beautiful, useful, wise, 
true, good and happy. A. O. W. 
Beaufort Co., N. C. 


He ‘‘ Rassles’’ Well. 


There is a funny story going the 
rounds of the papers, and it is vouch- 
ed for as true. It reminds me of a 
good yarn told on a boy some years 
ago. He was a German and an em- 
ployee of a down-town printing office. 
One Saturday he had blundered in 
some of his work and the foreman 
became very angry with him. At 6 
o'clock he was ealled to the foreman’s 
desk and told that his services were 
no longer needed. 

On the following Monday morning 
he showed up as usual with his noon- 
day lunch under his arm. The fore- 
man espied the boy as the latter was 
taking off his coat. “Say, Joe,” he 
yelled out, “didn’t I discharge you on 
Saturday night?” 

“Tes.” 

“Then what are you here for?” 

“My mutter says I couldn’t sthay 
discharged, undt seent me here.” 

It is needless to say that he stayed 
on any finally became proficient in 
his trade. But here is the new story: 

A firm in Chieago advertised for a 
boy.. The application of the one who 
secured the position is given below: 

“Mister, I want the job, mi folks 
aint ritch, and I got to rassle. It 
does bete all how hard times is, im 
fourteen; I ean do chores and look 
well in store clothes. I want a good 
job in your ofis. Let me in!” 

Ife got the job. and his employers 
say he can “rassle” well. 








Saddest of Sights. 


“What was the most distressing 
thing you ever saw in a court-room 2” 
was the question propounded to a 
group of lawyers recently, as they sat 
together in the office of one of theirz 
number. One told of hearing a judge 
pass sentence of death on a woman; 
another told of the scene between a 
mother and son as she bid her boy 
good-bye before he started to serve a 
ten-year sentence in the penitenti- 
ary, and as the question went round 
the circle each related a story of 
court-room scenes. Almost the last 
one in the group said: “Gentlemen, 
the saddest thing I ever witnessed in 
a court-room was when a _ healthy, 
strong, handsome man and woman. 
with a group of children, appeared 


before a circuit judge, the one plain- 





tiff, the other defendant, in a divorce 
suit. The look of distress on the 
faces of those innocent children as 
they sat and listened to the crima- 
tions and recrimations of their pa- 
rents, intent on breaking up what had 
been a happy home, was the saddes: 
sight I ever witnessed.”—Religious 
Herald. 





Called on the Cook. 


A woman envied her neighbor the 
possession of a cook, a veritable 
treasure, and actually went so far as 
personally to call, upon the coveted 
eook and offer her a higher wage thai: 
she was receiving. This came to the 
ears of the mistress. 

When next the two women met, a! 
a dinner given by a mutual friend, it 
was observed that the fortunate pos- 
sessor of the incomparable cook did 
not greet the other. Said one, “Are 
you not acquainted with Mrs. 
Blank ?” 

The other replied, in a frigid tone, 
“No; but she sometimes calls on my 
cook.”—Sunday Magazine. 





Both Mistaken. 


An Irish merchant, who had more 
money in his pocket than his appear- 
ance denoted, took a seat in a first- 
elass carriage. The Junior Christian 
Endeavor World tells the story: 

A dandy fellow-passenger was 
much annoyed at Pat’s presence, and 
missing his handkerchief, taxed hin 
with having picked his pocket. After 
recovering his handkerchief, which he 
had put in his hat, he made a lame 
apology, but Pat stopped him with 
the remark: 

“Make yourself easy, darlint; don’t 
bother about the matter. You took 
me for a thafe; I took you for a 
gentleman. We were both of us mis- 
taken, that’s all, me honey.” 





There is no rainbow without a 


cloud.—T. H. Vincent. 


harples 
 FUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 








Will you buy a bad separator because 
the agent isa “good fellow?” Some 
people do. They should read this. 


if You Have a Brand 


New Separator 
not a Tubular, put it in the garret. 


We guarantee Tubulars to 
make enough more butter 
than any other separator, and 
from the same milk, to Pay 25 
per cent yearly interest on 
their cost. You test them free 
side by side. Your decision is final. 
. Carnegie is using investments pay- 
ing 6 per cent; here is a guaranteed 
2% per cent to you. The waist low 
supply can—simple bowl—enclosed, 
self-oiling gears—are found only on 
Tubulars. Catalog T-288 explains it. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. "CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THS FOUR HOLE Sse 
WOOD COOK a 5 re: =: 


YOUR DEALER PAYS MORE 


We will sell 15,000 stoves this year, and can 
afford to make you a price which is lower than 
your dealer pays. This stove 1s artistically or- 
namented, isa good baker, cooker and roaster. 
The ovens are full size, nearly square, and oven 
rackisextra wide. Large, roomy fire-box, heavy 
basket grate and deep ash pit. Fire back guar- 
anteed for ten years. Holes 7 inches: oven 15x 
15 inches; fire box 17 inches; weight 121 pounds; 
price is for stove only. Guaranteed exactly as 


represented or money refunded. This is but- 


one of our money-saving offers; our big cata- 
logue contains thousands of useful household ar- 
ticles; we guarantee everything and save you 
money. Write for it today; it’s free. A 


op etn ry 
JOHN FOSTER CO., 253-5 Decatur St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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PROGRESSIVE .FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “‘ Aunt Jennie,’’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Sister Kate is wide-awake as usual. 
If we give our husbands and broth- 
ers warm meals three times a. day 
for a year, that means over. 1,095 
meals and just that many times we 
must wash the dishes. No, we are 
not grumbling, merely stating facts. 
How can we better existing condi- 
tions in domestic affairs? Where can 
we look for reform? It is true that 
we can adopt some of our Northern 
sisters methods to very great advant- 
age in the saving of strength, but 
we must remember meanwhile that 
our men are less amenable because 
they have been raised differently and 
custom has much to do with content- 
ment in life. The suggestion as to 
clothing easily laundried is a good 
one, and if we would wear more 
“outing” and less hard cotton goods, 
the washing would be easier and the 
ironing less troublesome, and not so 
much starching. 

Jeanie Deans talks of the garden 
and flowers. How many of you have 
planned for flower yards, who have 
hitherto cared little about the beauty 
of them? Of course you will have a 
plentiful supply for vegetables in the 
garden this year? The garden helps 
to reduce the grocery bill. 

Hen Pecked writes to correct a 
seeming mistake and asks a few im- 
portant questions. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





A Correction. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: Please allow 
me space to correct an error oui 
cousins have drifted into. They 
seem to have settled it that the rea- 
son there are so many unmarried wo- 
men is because men drink whiskey. 
How many women do you know who 
have refused to marry a man because 
he drank? How many women do you 
know who have married drinking men 
“to reform them?” I wish it were 
so drinking men could not even asso- 
ciate with nice girls. If it were so, 
I believe it would cause many to quit 
drinking. Very few women refuse to 
marry a man because he drinks. 

The real reason women do not 
marry is, the men do not propose. 
I would rather not say why the men 
do not propose. The cousins would 
“flog me alive.” Jack K. got off easy 
to what would be my portion. 

HEN PECKED. 





Sister Kate on Household Problems. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: Well, I have 
come to talk to you about very home- 
ly things and ask your counsel and 
that of the Chatterers on these knot- 
ty subjects. We hear of political 
economy and such like, but I want 
us to talk about domestic economy. 
This is the economy that concerns us. 
The cooking and washing of every 
household are problems for our con- 
sideration. How to economize our 
strength, and do the work nicely and 
satisfactorily is the question for us. 
Many of us, Nellie, for instance, do 
all the house work, and some of us 
have one servant, as is my case. We 
are all, under our present system, 
over-taxed. While we have modern 
improvements, they have not yet 
brought us relief. The rural laundry 
idea is fine, but its day is not yet, 
and many of us will be under the sod 
before its development can be accom- 
plished. Josh Billings called Monday 
(the general was-day) “blue Monday.” 
I guess he must have known some- 
thing about it, for he would not have 
talked to the girls as he did. Any- 
way, dear girls, you had better heed 








his advice, and when you take unto 
yourselves a partner, be sure you get 
one who will be willing to sit on the 
“curb-stone” and be content with but 
little dinner. I am thankful that it is 
my luck to have one of this kind. 

I must digress just here to tell you 
I should feel a thorough disgust for 
myself were I to put him to “the 
test,” so to speak, just to try him, 
as I have heard some wives say, for 
I think a good husband is entitled to 
the very best the house affords. To 
lighten our household labor, we must 
systematize our work. Let us have 
baking days, and sweeping days, as 
our Northern sisters say. Be content 
with less cooking, fewer hot meals. 
The clearing away and dish-washing 
three times daily. Three hundred 
and sixty-five times is a labor in it- 
self. Think of it, and add to that 
the preparation of these meals; and 
rearing of a family of children, etc., 
etc., and go to studying the science 
of household economy. We can 
economize our washing also. You say 
how? Not by being untidy or un- 
clean. No, no. “Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness.” We can wear skirts 
that will not need so much laundry- 
ing; we can use more of the ribbed 
soft underwear that are easy to wash 
and iron. The Persian lawns, laces 
and embroidery our little folks live in, 
we can replace with the pretty bright 
gingham aprons our grandmothers so 
much prized for their home wear. We 
do not need so many furbeloes; we 
need to do away with much that is 
superficial. Let us keep the faces, 
hands, heads and hearts clean. We 
can only do so much. Let us econo- 
mize where it is necessary to do so, 
and we will have more time for our 
higher development and that of our 
families. 

We do not need to cook, wash and 
iron so much. There are too many 
neglected duties. When we give so 
much to that, which is so common- 
place, like the tired old man said 
about his unkempt head, “It won’t 
stay combed.” So with our cooking, 
washing and ironing, under our pres- 
ent system, we are never through. 
Only a few days ago I heard a friend 
of mine, a good, dear woman with a 


large family (good manager, too), |. 


say, “I am killing myself washing 
and ironing.” She verily looked it, 
too. 

How can we better our conditions? 
Where can we look for reform? 
Cousins, male and female, ventilate 
the subject; shake up its dry bones. 
Talking has to come before action. 
Many of us, besides the dear friend 
of mine, have grown weary and pale. 
Jack K., let’s hear from you. Are 
you willing to feed on a crust of 
bread out on the curb-stone and let 
your wife take an outing or sun-bath? 
What are your ideas? 

SISTER KATE. 





A New Member From “Little Rhody.” 


Dear Aunt Jennie: Since Ive 
been taking The Progressive Farm- 
er, about a year, I have often 
thought that I would write to you. 
but the fact that I do not live in the 
Sunny Southland but in the cold 
Northland has deterred me. But 
“the die is cast” and I am writing 
to you, 

Some day in the future I hope 
to join the ranks of the progressive 
farmers of the South. I am writing 
to you in the hope that some Southern 
fellow on a farm may see this letter 
and correspond with me and tell me 
all about Southern farm life, and 
in return I would tell him all about 
life in the North. 

The letters written by the different 
Chatterers are very fine and it has 
made me think of a great many 
things that I never would have 
thought of before. 

One thing that I think every one 
should cultivate is, the art of con- 








versation. Few people know how to 
converse well, but those that do have 
hosts of friends and the thing a 
person needs in life ig friends. 


Hoping I have taken none of your} 


valuable time, I remain, 
Yours in friendship, 
FRANK J. BLESSING. 
232 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 
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WITH OUR 
10-YEiR WARRANTY, 


This is a high-grade, absolutely reliable ma- 
chine; swell front table, with tape measure in- 
serted. Cabinet is made of solid oak of handsome 
design. Each machine is carefully adjusted 
ready for use, and we furnish fully illustrated 
instriction book, as well as complete set of acces- 
sories and attachments. We have contracted for 
a year’s supply, and are thus able to give you the 
benefit of this unheard-of price. This machine 
is substantially made, is light running, and is 
absolutely guaranteed for 10 years. You may 
try it sixty days, and if it fails to give satisfac- 
tion, return it at our expense and your money 
will be refunded. Send to-day for our big free 
catalogue of useful household articles. We guar- 
antee to save you money. Address, 


JOHN FOSTER CO., 253—5 Decatur St., Atlanta, Ga. 


$50 COLUMBIA KING 
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M[HIS handsome hew model is the crowning 

product of our quarter-century’s experi- 
ence in the manufacture of vehicles—it is a 
rig which you and she can be proud to ride 
in—one that will make you the envy of the 
country ’round. 

We sell Columbia Vehicles and harness di- 
rect to you, charging only the manufacturer’s 
small profit, allowing you a month’s free use 
after the buggy reaches you. Every vehicle 
is covered by a two years ironclad guarantee. 

The COLUMBIA KING has Bradley shaft 
couplers, finest open-head springs, long dist- 
ance axles; longitudinal spring, high-grade, 
padé+d dash, and many other of the latest 
improvements. We practically build a $75 
buggy to your order fur $50—any style springs, 
painting, trimming, top, wheels, body, &c. 

Big and handsome new catalog fully de- 
scribing our entire line, mailed free, Write 
at once. 


Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co." Cincinnati, O- 
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Seed 
‘Book 


FOR 1906 
contains 152 
large pages 
full from cov- 
er to cover of 
illustrations 
. and descrip- 
== tions of the 
» best and new- 
wy est things 
wy Known in 
horticulture. 

No market 
gardener, far- 
mer, or any- 
one interested 
in flowers can 
afford to be without this book, which 
will be sent free to all sending me their 
address on a postal. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


200 
INCUBATO 
Perfect in construction and 
action, Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 
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White Lawn Waists for Women 


Largest and finest 
showing ever in the 
house. 


Twelve styles at $1.00. 

Six styles at $1.50. 

Seven styles at $2.26. 

Seventeen styles at 
$3.50. 

Think of it—forty-two 
separate and distinct styles 
in White Lawn Waists 
under $3.50. 

As you look over this 
enormous collection, they 
are all so pretty its hard 
to make a choice—each 
one seems prettier than 
the last. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA. 


W.L. DOUCLAS 
63:50 8 $3 °C SHOES in 
W.L. Douglas $4.00 Cilt Edge Line 

cannot be equalled at any price. | 
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Sh % 
SHES SE <SSS CAPITAL $2,500) 


" DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
pd at er SS NUES THAN ANY OTHER 


MANUFACTURER IN THE RLD. 
10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
j disprove this statement. 

If l could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which every pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greater 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

Ww. L. Douglas Strong Made Shoes for 

Men, 55,00, SEU, 0% Test oe 

e 9 e 4 e 

Brori insist upon having W.L.Doug: 

las shoes. 





ake no substitute. None genuine 

without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Nlustrated Catalog. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sell them ‘to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

Tire best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 





The Raney Canner Co., 
CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


U niversity College of Medicine, 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clitical facilities, 
Prospective students should see the catalogue 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 

For several years now the week of the 15th of 

February has been rather notable for bad weather 

—heavy snows and freezing temperatures—but 


last week, for the most part, was mild and spring-. 


like. On the whole, too, the temperature this 
winter has been remarkably warm. A Chicago 
correspondent, writing last week, said: “This 
winter has been the mildest in the past thirty 
years, and the official weather report for the 
month of January says it was the mildest in 
twenty-five years. Over the greater part of the 
country there has been no zero weather so far, 
and throughout the Central West and over the 
winter wheat belt no severe weather to do ma- 


terial damage to the crop.” 
% * * * 


A Glance at Last Week’s News. 


Last week brought no surprising news of na- 
tional or international importance. Over in 
England Mr. Balfour made a pleasing, ambiguous 
speech, so sweet to the ear that he is likely to 
keep his place as the leader of his party. In 
Congress “the treason of the Senate” found a 
new illustration in the passage of the ship sub- 
sidy steal hy that body. In South Carolina the 
Senate killed the Morgan anti-dispensary bill, and 
so the session ends without any material change 
as to the famous Palmetto institution—the Brice 
Act, however, remaining in force, and so amended 
by the Supreme Court decision that a county may 
vote out the dispensary from its own limits and 
still get its share of the of the general dispensary 
revenues of the State. In Georgia Col. John 
Temple Graves, after breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter against another prominent Georgia 
gentleman, kept himself from the expected duel, 
and settled down to the quiet life of running the 
“Evening Georgian.” This “Evening Georgian” 
is Col. Graves’s new paper, and his assertion 
that the News, which he edited so long, has been 
sold out to corporation interests, is likely to hurt 
the publication seriously. As for the rate regula- 
tion bill, the Senate is evidently going to try to 
amend it to death. 

* % % 


The Ship Subsidy Steal. 


We always preferred to refer to the measure 
as the “ship subsidy steal” rather than the ship 
subsidy bill; for it is generally understood that 
it is largely a scheme to pay a political debt out 
of the public treosury—Chairman Mark Haima 
having promised the ship-builders and ship own- 
ers this “plum” in recognition of contributions 
to the Republican campaign fund in 1896. Tt 
is gratifying, therefore, that every-Democrat in 
the Senate, together with five Republicans,— and 
the names of these five ought to be remembered 
as on a roll of honor: Burkett, Dolliver, La 
Follette, Spooner and Warner—voted against the 
subsidy. If we understand the spirit of democ- 
racy, it is directly opposed to the policy of sub- 
sidies. An industry that cannot stand on its 
own feet has no right to ask that other industries 
be taxed to keep it alive. But we still hope that 
in the ouse there is enough patriotism (or at least 
enough fear of the people) to keep this ship sub- 
sidy bill forever off our statute books. 

* *% * 


The Party Caucus and Senator Patterson. 
There has been a great deal of discussion over 
the case of Senator Patterson, of Colorado, who 


has refused to observe the new rule of the 
Democratic caucus which would bind him to vete 
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against his convictions in the San Domingo 
treaty affair. Our own views on this matter 
have been so well expressed by Editor Beasley, of 
the Monroe Journal that we are going to reprint 
his editorial herewith in lieu of any comment of 


our own: 


“Senator Patterson, of Colorado has taken a 
position regarding a Democratic caucus that 1s 
causing much warm discussion. He is in favor 
of the San Domingo treaty, and for the purpose 
of controlling him and other Senators who may 
happen not to agree with the majority of their 
Democratic colleagues on this and other subjects, 
the Democrats in the upper House have instituted 
a Democratic caucus, by which they seek to make 
all members of the Senate vote as two-thirds of 
their number shall in caucus dictate. The caucus 
scheme was adopted after the ridicule of calling 
the dissenting members “White House Demo- 
crats” had failed to coerce them. Of all men 
in our system it was designed that Senators 
should stand for their own judgment and con- 
science in voting. This was the very object of 
the Upper House—a check upon mere numbers 
and popular enthusiasm. But if Senators are 
to be required to merely register the will of ma- 
jorities, this purpose is lost. There should be 
no caucus to bind Senators, and Senator Patter- 
son’s position is not weakened by the charge that 
he has heretofore submitted to one. 

“We hold this principle to be fundamentally cor- 
rect: that when a man is elected on a specific 
platform or promise, or the understanding on the 
part of his constituents that he favors certain 
things, he is bound to do his best to carry out his 
promise, whether he agrees with its wisdom or 
not. But on all other matters that may arise, 
he should follow the dictates of his own judgment 
and conscience and receive instructions from no 
caucus under heaven. Then, if his constituents 
are not pleased with his course, they may turn 
him down. Any other theory of representative 
government, it seems to us, would do away with 
the need of representatives at all, and the people 
might as well send a letter, as our Primitive 


Baptist friends say.” 
* * % 


The Longworth-Roosevelt Wedding. 


Great-great-grandpa Longsworth, who had his 
Newark, N. J., lands confiscated because he was 
a Tory, might have taken the matter with more 
grace if he had known that his twentieth-century 
descendant would marry the daughter of the Pres- 
ident of the Republic he had opposed. And the 
Nicholas Longworth of about 1806 who took two 
copper whiskey stills as his first fee and bought 
thirty-three acres of land with them, would have 
been better pleased with the bargain if he had 
foreseen that the land would be worth $2,000,000 
before his death. But the Honorable Nicholas 
Longworth, Representative from Ohio, who marr- 
ried Miss Alice Roosevelt Saturday, is a man of 
energy and character,, as well as a man of inherited 
wealth; and the President’s daughter has acted 
wisely in choosing an enerprising American in- 
stead of some titled foreign dandy. Miss Alice 
(we dislike to have to change from “Miss Alice” to 
“Mrs. Longworth”) has won the love of the entire 
country by her vivacity, originality, and good 
sense, most of all by her freedom from pretension 
and show. As for Mr. Longworth, we saw him 
in his seat in the House last Wednesday as a 
not-extraordinary-looking, well-groomed, _ bald- 
headed bachelor of 87, a rather typical man of 
society and of business. Miss Alice—we mean 
Mrs. Longsworth—is 22. ‘ 





STORE YOUR COTTON. 


Editor Archibald Johnson observed sometime 
ago that the average Southern farmer takes no 
more care of a bale of cotton than if it were a 
grindstone, and the charge is painfully near the 
truth. The cotton grower is pretty well off, thank 
you, but there is absolutely no excuse for throwing 
away a million dollars just because it takes a little 
trouble to get the crop under shelter. Fields & 
Becton, writing in the Kinston Free Press, put the 
case so plainly that we wish to repeat what they 
say: 


“Many millions of dollars were lost by the South 
ern farmers during the past season on account of 
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damaged cotton, all caused by exposure to all sorts 
of weather. The farmers, however, were not the 
only losers. Merchants, exporters and manufac. 
turers all came in for their share of losses fron, 
this source, and will in future refuse all offerine. 
of this class. The farmer who offers damaged eo 
ton for sale during the coming season, will find (. 
his sorrow that there is no market for his produc: 
in a damaged condition, except at a great loss 
him. Cotton at any price, is too valuable to be nev 
lected, and it is the duty of every farmer to s:. 
that it is properly sheltered, as the loss on damay. 
ed cotton would be greater than the gain on a: 
count of the advance in price. 





AN APOLOGY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are in a peck of trouble, sirs—more tro: 
ble with our mailing list than we have ever ha’ 
before in all our twenty years’ experience. 1’), 
trouble is that so many of our trial subscribe - 
were hypnotized by The Progressive Farmer an: 
became regular subscribers that we used all ov 
type in setting theiy names—and then didn’t ¢: 
half through. Consequently there are hundre:!- 
of other names that we have been trying to gu! 
on our list for two or three weeks, and hundre:|- 
of label dates that we have not been able to evi 
corrected promptly. We ordered more type bu: 
it was lost on the way last week. But it wil! 
almost certainly come this week. 

If you are a new subscriber, therefore, and are 
not getting you paper promptly, accept our apol- 
ogies and remember we will get your troubles sci- 
tled very soon now. 

If you are an old subscriber recently renewed 
and your label date hasn’t been changed, bear 
with us a little and we’ll get the correction on 
your label strip very soon now. 

The Progressive Farmer is simply in the posi- 
tion of a boy who has outgrown his clothes—and 
it couldn’t be foreseen just how fast we were going 
to grow. 








TWO OF NEXT WEEK’S FEATURES. 


Hog cholera—what farmer has not lost manr 
dollars as a result of its ravages? Fertilizer 
formulas—what farmer is not now studying in 
what proportions to mix for different crops, a‘ 
what farmer has not lost money here throug) 
carelessness or lack of scientific knowledge? We 
count ourselves especially fortunate therefore in 
having for next week’s Progressive Farmer an 
able and extensive treatment of the hog cholera 
question—how to prevent and check it—by State 
Veterinarian Tait Butler; and a series of fer- 
tilizer formulas for corn, cotton, tobacco, pota- 
toes, and vegetables, prepared by Director R. J. 
Redding, and our Prof. Kilgore, who is Director 
of the North Carolina Station. Look out for 
these articles. They will be worth filing away. 





THAT $1.50 OFFER—TELL YOUR NEIGHBOR. 


You, sir—what are you doing to help us with 
that Twenty Thousand? 

Did you give out that extra copy of last week’s 
paper to that friend who ought to subscribe? 

And did you tell him that by combining you 
can get your own renewal a year and his new 
subscription a year, both for $1.50—regular 
price $2? 

That’s what we sent on the extra copy for— 
and that is what you should have told him. If 
you haven’t done so please give it your attention 
at once, 

We are going to get that Twenty Thousand— 
bound to have it for the day we are twenty-one; 
and the quicker you get your part done, the hap- 
pier we'll both be. 

And the $1.50 proposition is just irresistible— 
there’s nobody who cannot find one neighbor to 
join him with it; and we are counting on you to 
do your part. The offer lasts 90 days, and you 
must not fail. Tell your neighbor and get his 
subscription. Do it to-day. 





Tell your neighbor about our $1.50 offer. 
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$500 MORE A YEAR FARMING. 


HOW MAY I, AN AVERAGE FARMER, GET 
THIS ADDED YEARLY VALUE IN LAND AND 
PRODUCTS? 


X.—By Means of Small Industries. 


One never realizes the extent of small things 
until he estimates their quantities in aggregate. 
Our poulty industry in the census year 1900 is 
credited with gross earnings of nearly $300,000,- 
000. ‘This is nearly twice as much as the gross 
earnings of the gold and silver mines; eight times 
as much as the gross earnings of the banks in 
the country; as much as the gross earnings of 
the coal mines. Yet we think the poultry in- 
dustry is small, and but a side issue of the farm. 
Yet in its aggregate it is tremendous, and its 
value to each individual farm a great deal more 
than the mere selling of a few eggs and fowls. 

So is the farm garden one of the small indus- 
tries of the farm that may bring profits of con- 
siderable consequence when measured for each in- 
dividual farm or for all of the farms of the coun- 
try. 

So is the orchard one of the small industries 
of our land, that may be made to bring in profits 
of considerable worth, if rightly cared for and 
tended, 

But these are not the only small industries 
that may be connected with the average farm. 
Small industries go out in every direction. One 
may keep a few bees and have some honey for 
home use and for sale. I know one farmer who 
each year sells several hundred dollars worth of 
horse-radish. It is one of the side issues of 
his farm and he is developing it. Another 
farmer has a few acres in popcorn as a side issue 
to his farming operations. And so in any direc- 
tion you may go you are likely to find some sort 
of little business that may be taken up and de- 
veloped and which may bring in a few dollars 
each year or which may bring in many hundreds 
of dollars each year. It is developing a small 
industry on the farm. And we make money 
simply by following out that line; by accepting 
that philosophy, by adopting that policy. 

A good many years ago our packing houses 
found blood and hair and bones of great trouble 
to them in their business. Now every particle 
of these waste products are utilized in some direc- 
tion for food or fertilizer, and the profits from 
these are enormous—aggregating millions of dol- 
lars annually from products which a few years 
ago were worthless and wasted. 


Then, too, a few years ago cottonseed was an 
outcast, but nowadays used in a number of won- 
derful ways. So great is its value it annually 
adds from on hundred to two hundred million 
dollars to the value of the great cotton crop. It 
is a small industry on each farm, but very great 
in its aggregate. 

It may be that you will have an opportunity 
to sell butter from a few cows. It is a small in- 
dustry to you, but it brings in profits of very 
great consequence. A steer or two of good qual- 
ity may be sold each year, and fifty or seventy-five 
dollars realized from this small industry with 
you. A few hogs may be raised. The cost of 
production is small indeed, but the profits realized 
from them are very great. A small industry of 
course; but it is through a few small industries 
on each farm that the money for luxuries, for 
education, for travel, are obtained. It is these 
things that improve the farm home. It is these 
little industries that make life worth living on 
the farm. 


It is not my purpose to engage in any discus- 
sion of the numerous kinds of smal] industries 
that are open to the average farmer. Each one 
is like an opportunity: ready to be grasped and 
used to advantage, or to be left alone as you 
choose. The small industry, as a rule, possesses 
a higher rate of profit than any other kind of 
business on the farm. An investment in pigs, 
in a few months may show a dividend of one 
hundred or even two hundred per cent. An in- 
vestment of a few dollars for a calf may reach 
a number of dollars within a few months or a 
year. The few dollars invested in an incubator 
may be returned with the first hatch. It is on 
the small farm that one is able to engage in the 
small industries, and which offers the best results 
to him who gives them the closest attention; and 
the closer the attention the more profitable will 
be the results. 

In this direction, then, we may go for some of 
this increased income we are going to obtain 
this year. And we will gather not a little along 
our way. Some will gather a great deal. In 
fact, it is possible for one to develop a small 





industry in the pig line and sell enough hogs 
within the year to cover the entire five hundred 
dollars he is after. Eggs and poultry may go 
a long way in this direction. Some small fruit 
now started on the way will bring in accumulative 
gains as time goes on. And this is the direction 
we must take. Diversified farming you may call 
it, but it is wise farming directed to a purpose 
just as remunerative, as special lines are remun- 
erative; and to a higher degree, because of the 
personal care and forethought and wise direc- 
tion that may be given it. 

With the coming of the next quarter of a cen- 
tury diversified farming—small farm industries 
of all kinds and forms—will be prominent fea- 
tures with every Southern farmer. Wise is he 
who early accepts this doctrine; and profits will 
come to him in proportion—as study, care and at- 
tention are given each one of these small indus- 
tries that are really small in themselves, but 
which in their entirety are enormous. 


C. W. BURKETT. 





MORE ABOUT LIVE STOCK. 


Many letters have come to us as a result of re- 
cent articles in The Progressive Farmer asking 
as to whether we shall grow live stock, and if so, 
whether we shall have better grades of live stock. 
I think nearly every one of our readers agrees 
in the main to these two propositions. The inter- 
esting point in connection with both is the man- 
ner in which more and better live stock shall be 
obtained. 

One critic has suggested that the razor-back is 
deserving of more credit than he gets for the rea- 
son that his flesh is so highly flavored and sur- 
passes that of the turkey or any other meat—so 
he should not be cast into the sea. I will agree 
that the razor-back is both hearty and highly 
flavored, and I am glad that he has friends. I 
believe, too, that he makes excellent stock as a 
foundation to produce the strong and healthy 
stock so much desired in the great family of hogs. 
But you know he is not very profitable. So long 
as the consumer is not discriminating enough as 
to flavor in meats as to insist on having such 
meat and at the same time pay a reasonable price 
to meet the increased cost of production, I do not 
see how we can have use for the razor-back. We 
do not farm for the fun of it altogether. We have 
got to pay our taxes and buy our clothing and 
make our contribution to the various kinds of 
trusts; hence we cannot farm simply for the fun 
of farming. 

With most of us, farming is a business proposi- 
tion. We are in it to get what money we can to 
support us. So we must get the best pork-making 
machine, the best dairy machine, the best beef- 
making machine, and just as many as we can. 
That means better animals than we have had. And 
we are going to have them. Just as sure as the 
sun rises, just that sure is the South going to 
be, before a great many years, a great live stock 
section, with animals flocking the hillsides and 
valleys, bringing wealth and good cheer to every 
land-owner. 

Frankly, I do not expect you old farmers to turn 
your farms upside down and go to raising live 
stock. All that I am pleading for is that you may 
let your boys—the young fellows who are some of 
these days going to be the owners of these farms 
—get in their blood and in their bones the live 
stock feeling. There is a live stock feeling just 
as there is an artistic feeling, and this feeling is 
a growth. It is not born in a day. 

But what shall you do since you do not care to 
stock your farms with animals? This is my sug- 
getsion: Since you do not care to be a live stock 
farmer, which is the ideal form of farming, you 
can be what is next best—a legume farmer: such 
a farmer in the real spirit of the word. Not 
legumes occasionally; not legumes for a few fields, 
but a systematic growing of legumes on each and 
every part of the farm. A plan that shall in- 
clude at least a legume once in three years, and 
oftener, if possible. I know of no other way to 
build up lands other than by live stock growing 
and legumes. I have heard that it may be done 
by using fertilizers. I have not yet seen a single 
instance where commercial fertilizers used singly 
and alone as a means of soil management are 
helpful in building, up land humus. Let us not 
get away from the fact that humus must be put 
in the soil. These old soils of ours are really 
good soils. They are somewhat rough-looking, 
seedy, “gone to pieces ;” but when they are brushed 
up a little and stirred up good and thoroughly 
with the plow, and dressed in a suit of cowpeas 
and clover, and while still in their invalid form, 
fed some acid phosphate and kainit, they will 
come out. They will soon be altogether differ- 
ent; soon they will become strong and vigorous, 





crop-producing, because they have such an abund- 
ance of intrinsic worth; so much potential plant 
food lies slumbering, but ‘which may be at any 
moment readily aroused to activity by proper 
handling ond tillage. 

There is a man in Alabama who offered his land 
for sale at $2,000. No bidder came to accept it. 
He was induced to grow cowpeas. Three hundred 
acres were planted, and as a result, he paid all the 
expenses and had two thousand dollars clear—the 
price he had asked for his farm. This was done 
in a single year. He found that legume farming 
paid. I am almost willing to admit that in this 
instance legumes did better than live stock could 


do. C. W. BURKETT. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


As we are, so we do; and as we do, so it is done 
to us; we are the builders of our fortune; cant 
and lying and the attempt to secure a good which 
does not belong to us, are, once for all, balked 
and vain.—From Emerson’s Essay on “Worship.” 





The Progressive Farmer of 20 Years Hence. 


The Progressive Farmer for this week is an 
anniversary number, celebrating the completion 
of its twentieth year. On its front cover is 
a fine still-life view which rvms through a shady 
place in the woods and curves out of sight behind 
the hill. And the shady place is one of the - 
kind that makes you want to leave even the ma- 
cadam road, climb over the fence, and take to 
the woods. We feel sorry for the poor degen- 
erate savage so hopelessly civilized that he feels ~ 
in his blodd no response to the “call of the wild” 
in a place like this. But The Progressive - 
Farmer—how true to the mission mirrored in 
its name! No wonder it finds itself at twenty 
years of age in hailing distance of the twenty 
thousand mark in its subscription list. We hope 
Brother Poe and his thorough-going associates 
will reach the mark sooner than they expect. 
And to prove that we hope so we say right here 
that The Progressive Farmer, for 90 days to come, 
will accept one renewal ($1.00) and one new 
subscription ($1.00) both for only $1.50. If 
you are a farmer and do not take this rapidly 
growing and ever improving farm journal, hunt 
up your neighbor who does and send with him. 
for the paper. While the managers tried to make . 
of this anniversary issue an extra good number, 
and did make a mighty good paper of it, we 
don’t believe it is ahead of what the average 
future numbers will be. One of the articles is 
on “North Carolina Farming: Twenty Years 
Ago and Twenty Years Hence,” by Secretary T. 
K. Bruner. With the last mentioned phase in 
mind, one has visions of a native magazine on 
the lines-of Country Life in America, which will 
bear some such title as The Progressive Farmer 
or Country Life in Carolina.—Gastonia Gazette. 





Doubt. 
I. 


Thou Christ, my scul is hurt and bruised; 
With words the scholars wear me out; 
Brain of me weary and confused,— 
Thee, and myself, and all I doubt. 


EL 


And must I back to darkness go 
Because I cannot say their creed? , 

I know not what I think; I know 

Only that Thou art what I need. 


—The Century Magazine. 





Long life to The Progressive Farmer! To be 
twenty years old,—a fine, fair, splendid i, 
have excellent environments, and to a, een 
wedded, not so very long since to Miss Cotton 
Plant (modestly gowned in white), aside from 
other notable features and qualities, give zest 
and relish to its life, and are cause for joy and 
good cheer.—Mrs. L. A. E. Stickleather, Iredell 


Co., N. C 


A Brooklyn Sunday-school teacher once had 
occasion to catechise a new pupil whose ignor- 
ance of his Testament would have been amusing 
had it not been so appalling. One Sunday she 
asked the little fellow how many commandments 


there were. 
To her surprise, the lad answered, glibly 


enough, “Ten, ma’am.” 

“And now, Sammy,” pleasantly asked the 
teacher, “what would the result be if you should 
break one of them?” ‘ 

“Then there’d be nine!” triumphantly answere 
the youngster—Woman’s Home Companion for 


August. 
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Wood’s Seeds. 


Second Crop 
Seed Potatoes 


o further in planting than other 
Beed Potatoes, yield better and 
moré uniform crops, and are in 
high favor with truckers. and 
potato growers wherever planted. 


Our stocks are of superior - 
quality, uniform in size, and 
sent out in full-size barrels. 


| Write for prices, and Wood’s 
1906 Seed Book, giving full and 
interesting information about 
Seed Potatoes. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA. 


We carry the largest stock of Potatoes 
in the South. Maine, Northern- 
grown and Second Crop Seed. 
Write for prices. 























Valuable Real Estate. 


While real estate is advancing from 
natural causes, yet it is not policy for the 
holder not to try to increase its value; and 
there is nothing that will enhance the value 
of real estate more rapidly than a judicious 
selection of fruit, shade and ornamental 
trees, vines and plants. They are continual- 
ly at work. converting properties in the air 
and soil into a cash value. In making a 
selection, native trees, which have been 
tested and known to be hardy, should be 


planted. 
For valuable information, address 


John A. Young, 


Proprietor of the Greensboro Nurseries, 
Greemsboro, - - N.C. 


Do You Want a Bargain in Fruit Trees 
for Market Orchard ? 


We have a fine lot of small Peach trees 1 
to 2ft.,2to3ft and 3to4 ft. of the following 
varieties: Sneed, Victor. Amsden, Alex- 
ander, Greensboro, Carman, Mathews Beau- 

. Elberta, Crawfords Early and Late, 

eaths Cling, Gordon, Chinese Cling, Bell of 
Ga., and others which we are going to make, 
a6 long as they last, low enough for any one 





- —.. 1 to 2 ft., $12.50 per thousand; 2 


ft., $17.00 per thousand; 8 to 4 ft., $25 00 per 
‘#housand. Larger sizes $5.00 per hundred. 
“We have, also, a fine lot of Japanese Plums, 


46 varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 2 to3 
ft., $3.00 per hundred; up to 6 to 6 ft., $10,00 per 
hundred. A large lot of Cherry, about 16 


varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 4 to 5 ft., 
$8.00: 5 to 6 ft., $12.00 per hundred. 

These trees are first-class and guaranteed 
to be true to name or money refunded. Be 
sure to place your order quick as they will 
soon go at these prices. 


Startown Nursery Company, 
NEWTON, N. C. 


FROM ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
PLANTERS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Smithfield, N. C., February 18, 1902 
The Home Fertilizer Chemical Works, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Gentlemen:—This is to certify that I have 
ae fora number of years and 
havé sold it for the past three years and | 
find it to be equal to, if not better in many 
itrate Soda. My best cvsto- 





ny own crops I used it on wheat, oats 
cotton, and for every dollar 1 invested 


as a top-dressing to 
itrate Soda even if the goods were the 
price. 


Yours truly. 
J. W. BTEPHENRON. 
November I, 1905, Mr. Stephenson stil] uses 


“Ocerealite” in large quantities. 





Sell Nursery Stock! 


Reliable men wanted to canvass for sale of 
Trees, etc. Good chance to get into a busi- 
ermanent. Some 


with us over 2 years. ust be reliable, 


. Sober, industrious and well recommended. 


sons of farmers who have a fair educa- 
tion, and who want to work, and have to. 
Terms very liberal. If interested, address 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Established 1869. 400 Acres. 
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YEARS 


GEORGIA FARMING---TWENTY YEARS AGO: TWENTY 


HENCE. 











Twenty years are scarcely a hand’s 
breadth in the life of a people—of 
Americans in particular. 

Requested by The Progressive 
Farmer to tell the story of Georgia’s 
progress in agriculture two decades 
just past and to indicate her status 
two decades in the future, the wri- 
ter gladly undertakes to make re- 
sponse—Georgia’s past, regardless 
of period of time, having been sv 
fruitful of great achievement and 
her future being so full of promise. 


Looking Backward. 
One cannot content hnmself ab- 
ruptly to begin at a point in the 
State’s history twenty years ago. 


The twenty preceding years were 





HON. MARTIN V. CALVIN. 


and yet resplendent with  exhibi- 
tions of the truest and highest wo- 
manhood and manhood. 

The spring of 1865 witnessed 
throughout Georgia and her sister 


of desolation. 

The assessed valuation of property 
for 1870 compared with 1860— 
$227,219,519 and $618,232,387, re- 
spectively—showed for Georgia a loss 
of 63.2 per cent. 

In 1860, Georgia’s per capita, ac- 
cording to assessed valuation, was 
$585; 1870, $192. 

Heroes in Peace as in War. 


Cotton has oft-times been declared 
to be the sheet anchor of Southern 
expectancy for prosperity in the 
present and for independence in the 
future. 

This is true for the reason thai, 
cotton is the only product of South- 
ern soil that is clothed with the dig- 
nity collateral. 

In order that the younger genera- 
tion of Southern farmers may get 
a sharply defined idea of the mastery 
exhibited ‘by the men, who had 
fought under Lee and Johnston, 
upon their return home and to fields 
laid waste, it must be stated that, 
so numerous and so great were the 
difficulties they encountered, the eot- 
ton production of Georgia in 1870, 
for example, was 51.5 per cent less 
than that of 1860. What was true 
of Georgia was true of her sister 
States. 

Conditions were trying. The con- 
ditiou of affairs were inexpressibly 
terrible, but the men, who had as- 
tonished the whole world by their 
matchless heroism, were heroes stil]. 
They went forward! 

By 1886, the beginning of the 
twenty years immediately pertinent 
to this article, Georgia had increas- 
ed the amount of property on the 


Confederate States the very essence: 


seen, the tendency is toward a small- 
er acreage, higher fertilization, bet- 


and, per consequence, a larger yield 
per acre at less cost of production. 


ings in farm implements and farm 
machinery from $5,600,000 to $10,- 
500,000—a gain of $4,900,000 or 
87.5 per cent. 

Need I stop to remark upon the 
interesting relationship which im- 
proved, labor-saving, farm imple- 
plements bear to the progress wheh 
Georgia farmers made during the 
past twenty years ¢ 

Note the results won by them m 
carefully cultivated fields in 1886 
compared with 1905: 

In 1886 they planted 2,890,000 
acres to corn: and made 31,200,000 
bushels; in 1905 they increased the 
corn acreage 48.7 per cent and made 
47,260,000 bushels—51.4 per cent 
more than in 1886. ; 

In 1886 they had 590,000 acres in 
oats and harvested 5,302,000 bushels ; 
in 1905 they seduced the acreage 
quite one-haif, and the production 
was, of course, correspondingly re 
duced. 

In 1886 they gave 386,000 acres to 
wheat, and made 1,690,000 bushels; 
in 1905 they cut the acreage 20 per 
cent, but made 417,000 bushels more 
than 1886—an inerease of 24.6 per 
cent. 

In 1886 they gave 33,000 acres to 
the grasses, and harvested 35,000 
tons of hay; in 1905 they increased 
the acreage 166.8 per cent and pro 
dueed 98,000 tons more than in 1886— 
an increase of 280 per cent. . 

They made 98 per cent more cot- 
ton in 1905 than in 1886. 

In 1886 the yield per acre in cot- 
ton was 29-100 of a bale; in 1905, 
40-100 of a bale. 

In 1886 they made 1,760,000 gal- 
lons of cane syrup; in 1905, 3,630,000 
gallons. 


The Yield Per Acre Heavier. 


The per centum of increase in 

yield per acre was good throughout. 

In 1886 the farmers purchased and 

used 160,705 tons of commercial fer- 

tilizers; in 1905 they bought and 

used 844 per cent more than in 1886. 
Consider the Crops. 

Here are the crops produced in 
1886 and in 1905—leaving out of 
consideration cotton, sweet pota- 
tces, Irish potatoes, rye, ete.: 

Crops of 1886. Crops of 19065. 


Corn, bu. .... 31,200,000 47,260,000 
Oats, bu. . 5,302,000 3,523,000 
Wheat, bu. 1,690,000 2,107,000 
IIay, tons .... 35,000 183,000 
Syrup, gals... 1,761,000 3,630,000 


Parallel Columns Not Deadly. 


Parallel columns like the foregoing 
can bring naught but encourage- 
ment to the average farmer. 

Suppose we institute a compari- 
son between the farm value of the 
crops mentioned: 


1886. 1905. 
Corn, bu. ... .$20,203,000 $33,080,000 
Oats, bu. 4,086,000 1,867,000 
Wheat, bu. ... 2,400,000 2,255,000 
Hay, tons 455,000 2,081,000 
Syrup, gals. .. 881,000 1,815,000 








Total. .. .628,025,000 $41,098,000 


All along the line, as can be clearly 


ter cultural methods, the best seed, 


Live Stock a Great Industry. 
Georgia farmers had 160,000 mules 





tax digest quite 35 per cent. Agri- 
culture was the basis of the progress | 
made. : 


Farm Implements a Factor. 


Between 3886 and January 1, 1908, ! 








in 1886; 1905, 245.000. In 1886, they 
shoe 340,000 dairy-cows; in 1905, 400.- 
WO, 


'in 1905, 395,000. 
600,000 other cattle; in 1905, 700,000. 


In 1886, they had 450,000 sheep; 
In 1886, they had 















An ideal mower, with 
superior features allover 
it. ‘The man who buys a 
Johnston No. 10 Mower gets the 
best mower bargain on the market 
to-day. It requires least trouble to 
operate, is always ready for work 
and will cost him very little for re- 
pairs. Itis built high for power and 
wide for balance and even draft. 
Runs smoothly, cuts a clean swath 
and is convenient to operate in light 
or heavy crop, on rough or smooth 
ground. Its roller bearings and its 
separate bushings, which do not 
heat, make it lightest in draft, the 


Easiest Mower on 
Man and Team 


It is built to wear well and to work 
well—a thoroughly well built ma- 
chine of the well-known **John- 
ston’’ quality—the kind economical 
farmers like to buy. Our No. i0 
Mower folder tells allits good feat- 
ures, shows how it works and how 
it’s built, and tells why it’s the best 
mower bargain on the 
market. It will inter- 
est the man who is 

going to buy a 
mower. It’s free, 
write for it. 
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The 
Johnston 
Harvester Co. 


Box 607 
Batavia, 













Also send for 

1906 free catalog a me 
sto 

Sore the fru ust’ ? farm tools. 


Hallock: Weeder 


Kills weeds, stirs top 
soil,makesdust mulch, 
Preserves Moisture. 
Only cultivation need- 
ed from start to 
finish. Seeder 
Attachment in- 
sures uniform 
sowing and right 
covering for 
Seeds. Sows from 2 to 30 quarts to the acre. 
Ask for Book of Field Scenés showing weeder 
at work. Manufactured only by us. 


KEYS TONE 
Cultivator Attachment 


for Sulky, Riding, Walki g or Two Row Culti- 
































vators. Runs on the wes 
row, where shovels can- = 
not reach. Uncovers && 
corn, stirs soil, kills 
weeds. Great cultiva- 
tor feature. 

_Write for descriptive 
circulars. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co,, 
1563 N. BEAVER ST., YORK, PA. 

















i ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria Jorder. 
: Manufacturers||30 years experience proves we cut them ’ 





Mili Operators||right. We strive to excel! and please. 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
eae Sox 34 os ae ATLANTA, GA. goes 
















FINE SUIT OF CLOTHES, 


Ladies Waist or Skirt, Shoes, Watches, 
Sliverware and 20 other useful articies 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Simply send us a Post Card with your 
name and address plainly written and 
we will send you full! particulars how to 
obtain any of the above FREE. 


The Ontario Seed Co. Richmond,Va. 









With a FOLDING SAWIN’ MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAY ‘9 
10 hours. Send for FREE illus. catalogne showing latest imprure 
ments and testimonials from thousands, First order secures agency, 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 16 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ii! 








A great awakening is abroad in the 


Georgia farmers increzsed their hold- | State on the subject of improved live 


When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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stock. Our recent State Fairs, 1904 
and 1905, through the stock on exhi- 
bition, carried favorable conviction to 
the minds of hundreds of farmers on 
this important subject. 


Indispensablility of Railways and Manu- 
factures. 


We have been making progress in 
those two indispensable co-operators, 
so to speak, of the farmers—rail- 
roads and cotton manufactures. 

Say what you will, a State’s and a 
nation’s progress is dependent in a 
large measure on railways and manu- 
factures. 

In 1886, Georgia had 3,153 miles of 
railway in operation; by 1905, she in- 

_ereased the mileage over 25 per cent. 

In 1886, Georgia had $5,709,773 in 
cotton manufactures; in 1905, $26,- 
625,991—an increase of 366.3 per 
cent. 

You cannot dissociate facts and 
figures of this kind from agriculture 
when studying the degree of progress 
made by the tillers of the soil. 


The Negro Disappearing from the Farm. 


A few years ago, 60 per cent of 
Georgia farms were worked by ne- 
groes. 

In this year of grace, 70 per cent 
will be worked by white people exclu- 
sively; 30 per cent by negroes. 

Twenty years ago negroes picked 
80 per cent of the cotton crop; in 
1904 and 1905, they picked 60 per 
cent of the crop. 

Georgia has 221,213 farm homes; 
less than 6 per cent of them are en- 
cumbered. 

In 1886, the public school fund 
amounted to $500,000; in 1906, $1,- 
800,000. 


Very good work for the twenty 
years just past! Do you not think 
so? 


What of the future? What may 
-we reasonably expect in results in 
1926 ? 

In looking forward through two 
decades, I can not do more than at- 
tempt indications. They themselves, 
please observe, are a bit more definite 
than probabilities. 

We shall, as one man, have adopt- 
ed and reduced to practice the policy 
which gave wealth to the grand men 
of the 50’s in the diversification of 
crops—raising home _ supplies in 
abundance and to spare. 

Agricultural Education Important. 


The great work which the College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts 
is endeavoring now to do will be more 
successfully prosecuted and more 
highly appreciated. Young men, de 
sirous to devote themselves to the 
exalted vocation of farmer or plant- 
er, will have availed themselves of 
the opportunities offered by the Geor 
gia College of Agriculture and will 
have entered upon their life’s work 
fully equipped. 

The Experiment Station will be 
recognized as the farmers’ most help- 
ful friend. 

Farmers’ Institutes—Congress hav- 
ing long before 1926 voted an annual 
appropriation of $15,000 to each 
State and Territory in aid of those 
organizations—will be accomplishing 
great good among the people. 

Agriculture will have been lifted to 
a higher plane than it now oecupies, 
and, agriculturists, using the term 
in its broadest sense, will be “the 
men in control,” because thoroughly 
organized. 

Smaller acreage and high elass 
farming will everywhere prevail— 
three to five bales (500 pounds each) 
of cotton per acre will be the generai 
yield in Georgia. 

The idle and the unreliable among 
the farm laborers will have given 
place to white labor, as a rule. 

The country, glad in the possession 
of good roads, long term schools and 
a net work of telephone lines, will 
set the pace for society as it did in 
the 40’s and 50's, 





The necessity for, and the immense 
value of, thoroughly draining, quite 
every farm will have come into ap- 
preciation, and drain-tile will have 
come into general use. Unsightly, 
space-absorbing ditches will have dis- 
appeared from Southern farms, and 
the soil, improved in condition, will 
be giving to the husbandmen an in- 
creased yield per acre so large that 
their eyes will for a time refuse to 
believe what they behold. 

There is economy, there is money, 
in the use of drain-tile. The farm- 
ers of to-day, whose lands used to be 
ditched, should try one acre at least 
with tile drainage. It will give added 
crops and enhance the value of the 
farm. 


The Orient Open to the South. 


The Panama Canal will have been 
completed and Georgia, with her sis- 
ter cotton States, will be reaping, 
through Southern cotton mills and 
cotton oil mills, ete., the generous 
regard which never fails to come to 
the faithful who work and watch 
and pray—who have faith in their 
future and love for their fellows. 

Always a land of “corn and wine,” 
Georgia and her sister cotton States 
will be recognized the world over as 
the real land of Goshen. 

MARTIN V. CALVIN. 

Augusta, Ga. 





Sea Seed Wanted. 1 


Can you tell me where I ean find 
some white clover and white gourd 
seed corn? I want to get a peck of 
each. D. E. SMITH. 

R. F. D. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 

Somebody should advertise it. 








As I have just lost my husband, 
the management of the farm falls on 
me, and knowing that I will need 
help from somewhere to help me 
along on the farm, and having read 
the sample copies of the paper you 
sent to my husband, and like the pa- 
per so much, I enclose herewith sub- 
scription price for the paper.—Mrs. 
J. D., Columbia, Tenn. 


RELIABLE SEEDS. 


We are headquarters for Garden and 
Flower Seeds of the highest quality and 








germination 
Grass and Clover Seed, Maine grown and 
second crop Virginia grown Seed Potatoes, 


Onion Sets, Cow Peas, Poultry Foods, 
Fertilizers. Hot bed Sash and:.'Glass for 
same at lowest prices. 

Write us for quotations, stating varieties 
and quantities wanted. 


DIGGS & BEADLES, 


Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 





Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake Water 
melon Seed 


Only Pure Strain in United States. Care- 
fully selected. Kept pure thirty-five years. 
No other variety grown on genes of 1,600 
acres. Pure seed impossible where different 
kinds are grown. 1 02., 15c.; 2 ozs., 20c.; 4 Ozs., 
35c.; % Ib., 60c.; 1 lb., $1; 5 1bs., $4.60, delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. 
Send for Seed Annual. Manual on melon 
culture given with each order. 

M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Ga. 


of seed. Quick maturing and will 


TON make three bales per acre. It 


costs you nothing to get it, and will be worth 
bundreds to you. 


PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON AND 


GET RICH 


Fruits closer and ‘faster than any 
other cotton on earth See our 
tcircular, * How to Grow Three Bales 
per Acre.” Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG GORN 


Send your order direct to orig!na- 
tors. We guarantee our seed pure 
and true to name. Price of Corn, 
$2.50 bushel, 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
Ccheraw, 8S. C: 





Every farmer write to B. W. 
Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and ge one circular of his 
Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 
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Cotton Planters Feed Your 
Plants and Make them Flourish 












Nitrate or Sopa is the sure way 
to cultivate healthy, heavy bearing 
plants. Cotton planters have 
made tests for us in various lo- 
calities with satisfactory results. 
We want more tests made on 


COTTON and will send 


Absolutely Free 


to the first planters who apply, enough Nitrate of Soda to let 
them try it. Write at once as this offer is necessarily limited. 
To the twenty-five planters sending the best results from these 
trials, we offer as a prize, Prof. Voorhees’ book, ‘‘ Fertilizers,” 
a most valuable work for every planter, containing 327 pages 
handsomely bound. ‘‘Food for Plants,’’ a book no planter should 
be without, sent free upon request. 


NITRATE PROPAGANDA, 12-16 John Street, 


—— 
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New York 












Scatters the Guano in- 
stead of putting in 
small stream. Bal- 
anced Load Makes 
Light Running. No 
Cogs and hains. 
Nothing to get out of 
fix. Large Hopper. 
Sows any Quantity. 
No Waste Around 
Stumps and Ends. 
Simplest and Strong- 
est Distributor on the 
Market. Awarded 
Diplomas Everywhere 
Exhibited. Have your 
Dealer write 


J, D. WEED & G0., SAVANNA, 


Wilmington, N. C. Distributing Agt. N. C. Distributing Agt. Ga. and Fla. 


J. ©. COVINGTON, PATENT OWNER, Clio, S. C. 
? Most Perfect 
Strongest, a 


Made 
The ‘‘Gantt’’ patent cotton planters, 
guano distributors and grain drills 
are the best implements for the pur- 
pose ever put onthemarket. We_ e¢ 

uarantee satisfaction. For il-QF 

ustrated catalogue and prices~ 
call on your merchant, or write 


THE GANTT MFG. CO., 


Macon, Georgia 
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COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, " a 


Anohered ar Beit Anoworag. ~ 
i 


Pulls Stumps 





A minute and a baifis ail {! takes for the ¢@ \ 
ibs. ag tee x — —— 
‘wake the Iron Glant Grub and Stamp machine, the 1-X. | ot 
 Tormoel exnuetactorers of Stump Pallpre im the World. “ele 
Established 1554. 








MILNE MFG. CO., 
Menmouth, Ill. 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


’ Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 





for.eatalogues, prices, etc., and especially when von write tn make purchases, please re- 
miémber say. 1 sew your ad. 10 THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” J, 
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OW PEAS draw nitrogen from the 


air in large amounts, if sufficient 


PorasH and phosphoric acid are supplied 





to the plant. 
The multitude of purposes served by the 


remarkable cow pea, are told in the 65-page 


illustrated book, «The Cow Pea,” which also 
tells of the splendid results obtained from 


fertilizing cow peas with Porasu. The book 


is free to farmers for the asking. 


, GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Ey ” = Atlanta, Ga.—22%4 So. Broad Street. 


Trappers 


Can you catch Wolf, 
Fox, Otter, Beaver, Mink 
and other sly animals? 
If not, send ro cents for 
February Hunter-Trader- 
Trapper, which contains 
instructive articles on trapping; also best big game and trapping sections, raw 
fur prices, etc. 


A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., 


BOX 259, COLUMBUS, OFIO, 





























Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
. ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
| SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
y, and the other six. 

4: This isa strong testimonial of the superb tone 

— and great durability of the “MATHU- 
: HEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
y long recognized as the “LEADER” and 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 


VWAVAVAVAVAY, 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


, Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 


WA 


if not—can be returned at our expense. Catal 
information mailed upon request. talogue and full 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















“I would not take $50.00 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.”—J. E. Hough. ; 


Pips 


“Tl would not 
take $150.00 for my 
Cole Planter if I THE 
could not get and j ; 
other.”"—Edward 
Scholtz. : C 0 iq 


PLANTER 






Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successfu] use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for free catalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG.GO., —_Gharlotte, N. G. 


When writing advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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A STUDY OF TREES. 





Nature Study Outline for Week Beginning February 21—First Grade. 


Returning life among plants and 
animals ll of the most delightful 
subjects for observation and study at 
this season of the year. Note the 
first appearance of life among plants. 
What plants show life first? What 
part of the plant has been alive 
through the winter? Name some 
plants that live only in the roots. 
What plants were the first to lose 
their green color in the autumn ¢ 
Try to recall the manner in which 
the color recedes in the autumn and 
then note how the color returns in 
the spring. — 

If by any chance pupils are pro- 
vided with water colors or with col- 
ored crayon, a most charming series 
of illustrations may be made show- 
ing this fading away of color in the 
autumn and its return in the spring. 
Note the change in appearance of 
the landscape as the spring advances. 

The study of the tree has been in- 
dicated for first grade work of this 
month. As the pupils study the tree 
as a form and learn the features by 
which it may be recognized, it be- 
comes a real friend. A person who 
has not had a really intimate ac- 
quaintance with some special tree has 
missed one of the real enjoyments 
of life. 

If we are to become acquainted 
with the real life of the tree we must 
study it carefully. Perhaps the best 
way to begin is to record in a system- 
atic way the.changes that take place 
in the tree from season to season, 
and during the month of March 
changes may be noted from week to 
week. An outline for tree study for 
December for third grade in general 
was given in Bulletin No. 5, page 20. 
In this column it will be necessary 
to note only a few additional points 
to observe, since the third grade tree 
study can readily be adapted to the 
first grade. 

Study the tree as a living thing, 
for all this study should lead to a 
greater appreciation and care for 
our trees. A few facts about the 
life of the tree will be of interest 
to the teacher. The tree lives by 
breathing and by securing’ its daily 
food both from the air and the soil. 
It breathes through the numerous 
openings or pores in_ its’ leaves, 
through its green bark, and through 
its roots, the roots taking up the air 
that is present in the soil. Its leaves 
also serve not only as a means by 
which plant food is taken from the 
air, but by means of sunlight this 
food is changed into a form that can 
be used by the tree. The leaves take 
in carbon from the air, and by means 
of sunlight this carbon is changed to 
starch, a substance found in all 
plants. The leaves then have been 
most appropriately termed “starch 
factories.” Thus when the leaves ap- 
pear note how they are arranged up- 
on the branches so that they may 
gain all the sunlight possible. 

Perhaps the oak tree will be the 
best for our special study since it is 
common, useful and beautiful. 


How many kinds of oak trees are 
there in your neighborhood? How 
does the oak tree look in winter? 
Compare it with the apple tree, the 
maple, the pine, the elm. What is 
the shape of the oak? Is there any- 
thing about its shape that will tell 
anything of its history, whether it 
has grown in the open ficld or in the 
forest ? Was it ever shaded on either 
side? What has been the effect? Do 
you know anything about the age of 
your tree? Was vour tree injured by 
storm or by insects during the past 
vear? If s0. how? What is the color 
of your tree in autumn? In winter 
are leaves still persisting on its 
branches? When will they fall? 





Record the date when the tree finally 
becomes bare. 

Does your tree form seeds? What 
are these seeds called? Look for the 
oak tree seeds. What has happened 
since they fell from the tree? Upon 
some trees you will still find acorns. 
The kind of oaks that require two 
years to mature their seeds have al- 
ready been discussed in these col- 
umns. Note carefully upon what 
trees acorns are still found and com- 
pare a little later with trees that have 
dropped their acorns. 

Note carefully and change in 
twigs, opening of leaf or flower buds. 
Twig and bud study will be taken up 
in April. 

How high is your tree? How 
large an area does its branches cover? 
Are plants growing underneath your 
tree? What kind of plants are they? 
Study the bark of the different oaks. 
Try to identify the kind of oak by 
its bark. How does the bark of the 
trunk differ from the bark. of the 
branches of the twigs. Make a draw- 
ing of four square inches of bark of 
various oak trees. How does the 
bark of the oaks differ from that of 
the maple? How does the bark of 
the oak tree differ from that of the 
pine ? 

Much of the work suggested in 
this column must necessarily be done 
on the way to and from school. This 
is as it should be. The teacher may 
only give direction to the study, the 
real work must be done in Nature’s 
own laboratory. 

MRS. F. L. STEVENS, 
North Carolina A. & M. College, 
West Raleigh. 





I never lose an opportunity to 
speak a good word for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and when I can get 
a subscriber for you I feel like I 


had done the fellow a kindness.— 
W. H. Rees, Greensboro, N. C. 





I would not be without your paper 
for five times its cost. Let the good 
work it is doing go on.—G. W. Long, 


Rowan Co., N. C. 


A Debt of Gratitude. 


Tampa, Fla. April 25, 1903. 

“T feel like I owe to my fellowman this 
much: For seven years I had Eczemaon my 
ankle. I have tried many doctors and 
numerous remedies which only temporarily 
relieved. I decided to give your Tetierine a 
‘rial. I did so and after eight weeks am en- 
‘irely free from the terrible Eczema, I. 8. 
Giddens. 

Tetterine also cures al) other forms of skin 
diseases. 50c per box. Your druggist or J. 
T. SHUPTRINE, Mtr., Savannah, Ga. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


First prize winners at Charlotte Show, Jan. 
1906. 15 Eggs $1.50 


R.E. WARE, - - 











Shelby, N. C. 


Forest View Poultry Yard 


ONLY THE BEST IS BRED. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Cornish Games, 

Brown and White Leghorns, 
Light Brahmas, 

Bronze Turkeys. 


They have won the Blue Ribbon wherever 
shown. Eggsforsale. Berkshire Pigs $10.00 
each. Jersey Cattle. Pedigrees furnished 
with all sales. 


J. E. THOMAS, PROP., 
R. F. D. 5, - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Dairy Herd for Sale. 


We have a number of Jersey and 
grade Jersey milch and butter cows 
that we will sell at reasonable prices. 
Our object in selling these is to quit 
the dairy business and go into the 
raising of beef cattle. 

JOYNER & NUTTER, 
Pros. Ingletarre Farms, 
Greenville, N. C. 
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THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 


The Largest Importers of German Coach, Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
in America. i ee $49 


J. CROUCH & SON, Props. 


The Great German Coach Horse is the. coming horse 
of the world, and the only horse that produce like 
themselves from small, inferior mares, peng | them 
size, bone, style and action, the ideal cross for Te 
see, Kentucky, Alabama and all Southern mares. 
We won more prizes in this class at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair than all others combined. Our Jast im- 
portation arrived Nov. 1, 1905, consisting of 71 head of 
high-class stallions. If you want a good, - high-class 
stallion that will produce every colt that will make a 
high-class horse, buy a German Coacher. Every horse 
guaranteed and terms tosuit. If your country needs: 
a@ stallion write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON, Lafayette, Ind, and Nashville, Tenn. 


nnes- 











PIGS! 


PIGS !! 


PIGS 111] 








Tamworth Pigs, Berkshire Pigs, Poland China Pigs. Registered and Pedigreed stock 
for sale. Eggs for hatching from either the following strains: | 


Eggs For Hatching. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, Anconas, White Plymouth Rocks, Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, Partridge Cochins, Buff Orpingtons, Blue Andalusians, i 
Brown Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds. 


$2.00 PER SETTING OF FIFTEEN. 





eee 











OCCONEECHEE FARM, DURHAM, N. C.} 








ONE BLACK SEVEN-YEAR OLD JACK 


For sale, Write for particulars, 


D. P. KINCAID, MT. HOLLY, 
Gaston County, North Carolina. 


SUNNYSIDE FARM 


Offers for sale 100 Barred Buff and White 
Kovk Hens at $1.00 tu $1 26. Eges $1.50 setting. 
Engiish Berkshire Pigs. Kegistered stock. 


C. L. ISLEY, Burlington, N. C. 


CHOICE POLAND CHINA 


SPRING AND FALL PIGS, 
FOR SALE. 


Both sexes. Also fine Gilts bred for spring 
farrow; also choice Gilts unbred. 

Also some choice BLAUCK AND WHITE 
LANGSHAN and 8S. C. BROWN LEGHORN 
Chickens. 

, — me your wants. Satisfaction guaran- 
eed. 








B. T WELBORN, 
R. F. D. 2, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


FOR SALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
DURHAM CATTLE, 
for sale, Send stamp 
for jdescriptive price 
list. 





a@ Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J, M. KNIGHT, 9 Moxrrexszoro, TENN. 


OAK HILL FARM. 
Saddle Horses—Plymouth Rock Fowls. 


The best ofeach. Write for prices. 
SAMUEL HAIRSTON, Prop., Wewonda, Va 











BERKSHIRES | 





~ IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
Mount HoLLy, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


A FOUR YEAR OLD 


SPANISH JACK 








For sale, 13 hands high. (Broke.) Will 


deliver him anywhere in the State for 
Two Hundred Dollars. Apply to 


RR. HW. W. BARKER, 
LUCIA, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 





FOR PURE BRED 


|DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


of the most popular blceod lines. Extra lot 
of bred Gilts tor March and April farrow. 
Fine lot of White Holiand Toms. Write us 
for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., 
MULBERRY, - -  TEENNESSEE. 


EGGS FOR SALE! 


Buff Orpington, and Rhode Island Reds, 
White and Columbia. Wyandottes, Single 
Comb White Leghorn stock, for sale. 


G. H. SHOOK, Enufcla, N.C. 








BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Bred for utility and beauty. Eggs, $1.00 per 
15, $2.50 per 45. 


OTTER PEAK POULTRY YARDS, 


G. D. Wingfield, Prop. Bedford City, Va 











We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. e e. @ e 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — > 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE; 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. GC. 
































RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for. sale. Also ma- 
ture Bulk 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sises of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
#15 in the West they would cost you from $40 
O $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM 
Sam’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 





FARMERS 


Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 
fine Cocks for sale. 


Double Oaks Poultry Farm, 


MRS. Cc. Cc. MOORE, 
Charlotte, NN. Cc. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 
TING OF EGGS : ; i 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry, 
Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


S&S. C. White Leghorns. 


First Prize Winners.—Eggs $1.00 for 15, $2.50 
for 46. Registered BERKSHIKE SWINE, 
first prize winners—Biltmore stock. 


R. H. MERRITT, McAdenville, N. C. 











Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games. : 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15, 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


Fox and Wolf Hounds 


of the best English strains in 
America; forty years experi- 
ence in breeding these fine 
hounds for my own sport. I 
now offer them for sale, 


Send Stamp or Catalogue. 


T. B. HUDSPETH, Sibley, Jackson Co,, Mo. 








RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
‘C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

‘Not the cheapest, but the ‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 














SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
” Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 
Bateevorg N *} 








Essex, Berkshire and 
Poland China Pigs, 


Also Southdown Yearling Ewes. Only a few 
lett. One Registered Imported Angus Bull, 
no finer in the South, gentile and a good size, 
weight about 1,800 lbs. 


ADDRESS FOR PRICES, 
L. G. JONES, 


TOBAGOOVILLE, N.C. . 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 


Rhoad Island Reds. Kook orders early. 
Write for circular. West DURHAM POULTRY 
FARM, West Durham, N. C 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. lL. FRENCH, Prop. 
R F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 
: ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains. 








RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 
UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
UFF WYANDOTTES. 
. TOULOUSE GEESE. 
Fr. WHITE TURKEYS. 
WHITE GUINEAS. 
PUKPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 
. Have the only flock of the South. 
« Mention this paper when writing. 


J. Cc. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. ©. 





Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
Saieatall times. Pedigree goes with shi 
ment. Prices in reach ofall. Write me. 

- —e Bruen OCBEEE, TENN,, R. R 

oO. e 





EGGS FOR HATCHING FROM 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 
Silver Laced Wyandottes. Eggs $1.00 per 
setting of 15. 

W. H. LONG, Cherryville, North Carolina. 





DAVIS’ BARRED ROCKS 


Won the past show season at the Raleigh 
and Mecklenburg Fairs, and at e 
Monroe, Salisbury and Charlotte Poultry 
Shows—miore prizes than all their com- 
petitors. 

Write for show record. Some fine 
Cockerels for sale. 


EGGS $3.00 FOR 13. 
B.S. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, - North Carolina. 
White Wyandottes. 


Best layers, most beautiful, most popular. 
Eggs for hatching—200 fine breeders—Netting, 
$150 and $38.00. Eggs for exhibition stock, 
average of yard 95°4 points, $5,00 for setting. 
Limited number settings this yard for sale. 
A few fine Cockerels at €2 00, $3 00 and $5.00. 
Charlotte Poultry Farm, 
CHARLOTTE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


Eggs For Hatching. 


Barred Buff and White Plymouth Rocks 
Hawkinsa strain of Barred Rocks, White Buff 
and Partridge w yandottes, Black Minorcas, 
Black Langshans, Light Brahmas, Partridge 
Cochins, White and Brown Leghorns—Price 
$1 00 for 15, $2 00 for 80, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100, 
two-thirds hatch guaranteed or order aupli- 
cated at one half price. A few nice Cockerels 
for sale of different breeds. OAKLAND 
POULTRY FARM, C. J. Wariner, Manager, 
Ruffin, N.C. 


Orpington Place Offerings 


Poland China Pigs and S. 
C. Buff Orpington Eggs. 


Pedigreed Pigs $5.00 each—Older animals 
at very reasonable prices. They carry 
very best blood in America. Eggs at 
$1.00 for 15, $3.00 for 50. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. This is our fifth year as 
specialists with the above breeds—They 
are THE BEST—Write us. 


Fay Crudup, Prop. 


JEFFRESS, - MECKLENBURG, CO., VA. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Finest strain ot Buff Langshan and Black 
Langshan. GREAT WINTER LAYERS, 
$1 00 per setting of 15. 


MISS CARRIE P. HARDISON, Thurman, N.C. 

















FLEMING’S Barred Rocks, White and Buff 
Wyandoites are good layers 
and sure winners Figgs $1.50 per 16, $4.00 
per 60, $6.00 per 10. JNO. H. FLEMING, 
Warren rilai.s, N. Ci, R. F, D. No. 1 - No 
trouble to answer letters. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE D0GS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our brown Leghorn, 
Barrea Rocks and new breed ihe Atiantas, 
tue famous laying hens. Eges from either 
bree’ at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 ior 30; $5.00 for 100 
after March 29. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 


WHITE OAK FARM, 


COMMERCE, GA. 


White and Barred Plymouth Rocks; White 
Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtone. Register- 
ed Herkshires. Kggs $1.00 to $1.50 tor 165. 
From Prize Winning Pen $2.00 to $2 50 for 15. 
Pigs $6.00 to $1000 registered ockerels for 








sale $1 50 to $2.60 choice. Eggs for Incubation 
$5.00 per hundred, can ship now. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, 


For Sale! 


Russell Big Boll Prolific Cotton Seed, 
some fine Jersey Heifers, Toulouse Goose 
Eggs and Rouen Duck Eggs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed in prices and quality. 


WOODLEY & SON, 
CHERRY, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


FOR SALE 


Pure King’s Improved Cotton 
Seed. - 
Pure Weekley’s Improved Seed 
Corn. 

Pure Bred Poland China Pigs. 


IREDELL TEST FARM, 


N. C. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE, 
STATHSVILLE, - - N.C 


FOR SALE—Duroc Jersey Pigs. Some 
old enough for service. W. F. M BORN, 
Grifton, N. O, 
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Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


1s built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal] for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


Salem Iron Works 


WINSTONSALEM.N. O. 





NURSERIES 


U.A.BEAR Prop. 
PALATKA. FLA. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 





























Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. H.Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 










THE 
FARMER’S 
SON 


IN THE 


BUSINESS WORLD 

is often shown preference by the 
the merchant or banker searchin 
for competent office help. Someo 
our most successful graduates are 
boys from the farm. 
Let us train your son for a life 
where promotion and ultimate suc- 
cess is assured. We will send you 
our margees win if you will write our 
nearest college. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HOUSTON, TEX. 


‘MONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
COLUMBUS, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








When writing advertisers, please 





mention this paper. 


' me through. 


A Vi RGINIA FARMER WRITES ON A NUMBER OF 
SUBJECTS. 





Messrs. Editors: I have been farm- 
ing just fifty years and made a said | 
living at it, and have raised sixteen 
children. It is an independent life, 
but a slow way to make money. I am 
called by my neighbors a good farm- 
er, especially for cotton. While I 
have made cotton my money crop, I 
have always kept plenty of hogs, 
milch cows, and large truck patches 
and garden, and my wood-pile well 
supplied at all times—good stove 
wood for the boss, and have at all 
times been under petticoat govern- 
ment, having had three wives and al- 
ways a baby to amuse and keep me 
company. I have an orchard of over 
350 fruit trees of nearly every kind 
of fruit, good strawberry patch, fifty 
grape vines well assorted; have sold 
100 pounds butter in the last sixty 
days at 25 cents per pounds; keep 
fifty hens and sell eggs every week; 
also keep bees. 


A Test with Fertilizers. 


Recently I have been subsoiling as 
an experiment. Lands very rolling, 
with hard red clay formation, hard 
to get in and hard on team. I am 
not able as yet to say whether it pays. 
I use hillside ditches; don’t think ter- 
racing would do for my land: never 
tried any. 

I had tried every brand of ferti- 
lizers I could get hold of, but none 
paid a profit; so last season I gor 
some high-grade Peruvian guano 
(have forgotten analysis). I applied 
500 pounds per acre; I picked and 
weighed correctly. I got only 136 
pounds seed cotton to pay $10, which 
it cost me; cotton worth $5.44, in- 
cluding seed; loss per acre, $4.56. 
Some years back I took a square aere, 
perfectly level, applied 100 bushels 
cottonseed, 110 two-horse loads of 
manure and 2,000 pounds of fertili- 
zers and got 836 pounds of seed cot- 
ton and paid David Dixon $5 for 
bushel of seed to plant it. Checked 
three feet each way, two stalks to 
hill; land very poor to start with. 
Next year, and for three years, it 
made 1,600 pounds seed cotton per 
acre. 

He Owns a Remarkable Hen. 


I have a hen eight years old that 
has just finished laying 152 eggs on 
a straight stretch, only missing a 
few days in time. The reason I kept 
her so long-I found she ate all the 
terrapin bugs off my cabbage and 
learned all her hatch to do the same. 
She is a mongrel. 


Will Plant for 7-Cent Cotton. 


I expect in the next few weeks to 
see more advice to us farmers about 
acreage in cotton than a little; and 
nine times out of ten, if from a far- 
mer, if you will visit his house you 
will find him doubling his own acre- 
age while advising others to reduce. 
I did reduce my cotton acreage last 
year for the simple reason I could 
not get any labor to work it, and fear 
I shall have to still further reduce 
this season for the same reason. 
When it comes to white folks having 
all the work to do, especially back- 
breaking picking, we need not fear 
any over-production of cotton. But 
for Providence stepping in when 
most needed by adverse seasons, far- 
mers would soon bankrupt themselves 
regardless of what the Southern Cot- 
ton Association might say or do. 
The poor planting season last year 
and gloomy outlook in the entire sea- 
son put cotton up and short crop has 
kept it up with good demand for 
manufactured goods. 

I shall plant for six and one-half 
to seven cents next fall to try and 





have enough hog and hominy to carry 


A Lot for Hog Pasture and Feeding. 


I have an old run-down cotton lot 
of thirty-two acres in wire grass and 
Japan clovers for hog pasture. I 
turned out lots of persimmon sprouts 
in it years ago; some few bear lots 
of persimmons, while the larger num- 
ber bloom,- but never bear. What 
must I do for them to make them 
bear? I have six small lots adjoin- 
ing this of two and one-half acres in 
each, and I want to have something 
growing in each of these lots all the 
time for hogs. There will be fruit 
trees in all of these but one. I have 
put all my manure on these plats for 
seven or eight years for benefit of 
trees. The trees are past two years 
old (pear keiffer), apple and peach 
eight years old, and one plat old 
orchard mixed, twenty-five years old. 
In one plat is an old garden plat very 
rich; grew cotton last year seven 
feet high. One plat is now in Ger- 
man clover, one in oats, fall sown; 
one has been cord penned this fall 
and winter; balance old cotton 
stalks. Tell me what is best for ev- 
ery plat. Along fruit tree rows for 
about six feet wide is a strip of wire 
grass and red clover. I hope hogs 
will do what I neglected to do—get 
out wire or bermuda grass from 
grape vines and trees. I can make 
slip gap from each plat to general 
pasture, so hogs can go to spring 
branch for water, or cut them out 
of orchard to get fruit from 
ground if I want it. Will want 
my horses to go in plat where no 
fruit trees are every Sunday. Aim 
to keep up this arrangement perman- 
ently. I want to get two crops, if 
possible, from most of them. Hogs 
to gather own feed. I don’t love to 
work. W. W. RAINEY. 

Brunswick Co., Va. 


[If Mr. Rainey will look on page 2 
of The Progressive Farmer of Feb- 
ruary 8th, he will find an article by 
Prof. A. M. Soule, of Virginia, “A 
Succession of Grazing Crops for 
Hogs,” that answers his inquiry ex- 
actly.— Editors. ] 





Oats Wanted. 


I was reading in your paper about 
the best time to sow oats, and that 
the Brest or ninety-day oats.are the 
earliest kind and best. suited for bot- 
tom land. I wish you would put in 
one of your next papers where I can 
get them, as I cannot find that kind 
of oats around here. Please find en- 
closed one dollar for which send me 
The Progressive Farmer for one year, 
as I-enjoy reading it very much, and 
oblige me. S. L. LEWIS. 

Dunavants, Va. 

Every farmer who has inmproved 
seed of any kind should put an ad in 
The Progressive Farmer. 





Improved Cotton and the Boll Weevil. 


I saw a man from Texas not long 
ago and he said I had better be cauti- 
ous and get my improved seed here, 
for he said in the South that the 
boll weevil were in the seed. 

I'd like to improve my cotton seed, 
and thinking that you might prob- 
ably be pretty well posted, I’d write 
you and see what you thought about 
it. Do you think there would be any 
danger of emigrating the boll weevil 
in ordering from Georgia, and do 
you know whether the boll weevil has 
gotten in Georgia yet or not? 

THOS. WESTRAY. 

Halifax Co., N. C. 


[The boll weevil has not reached 
Georgia, and there is:no danger in 
ordering cottonseed from that State. 
—Fditor.] 





Sweet Potatoes, Irish Potatoes, 
Cow Peas, Oats, Efe, 


We offer the fo'lowing varieties of 1905 crop 
cow peas, re-cleaned, and sacked f. o. b. 


Hickory: 


COW PEAS: 


Mixed, Clays. Blacks, Black Eyed Whites, 
trown Eyed Whites, tron, Red Ripper, Un- 
known Peas. 


Ghoice Seed Sweet Potatoes 
Per Barrel Well Kept: 

















Queens.----- -$2.50 
Norton Yams 8.00 
Pumpkin Yams---- 3.00 
Early Red Skins ---- 3.00 
Hayti 2.75 
Vineless 8.00 





AMBER CANE REED..... ~_.. $1.00 
JAPANESE BUCKWHKFAT, SEED RYE 
SOJA BEANS. 


MAINE GROWN SEED IRISH POTATOES: 


BLISS TRIUMPH, EARLY ROSE, PEER- 
LESS, BURBANKS, RED ROSE, 
EARLY OHIOS. 


We are handling nothing but the very best 
of seeds, mostly North Carolina grown, and 
feel sure that we can please you. 

We are in the market to contract for the 
following, for the season of 1906: 200 to 300 
bushels of early Beans, 1000 bushels second 
crop Irish Potatoes; 2,000 mountain grown, 
first crop Irish Potatoes; 200 pounds of Rocky 
Ford Cantelope Seed. 

Address Seed Dept. 


HICKORY MILLING CO,, 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fashioned 
medicine that has saved the 
lives of little children for the 
past 60 years. It isa medicine 
made to cure. It has never 
been known to fail. If your 
child is sick get a bottle of 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 
age druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


I. &e Ss. FREY 
Baltimore, Md. 
and a bottle will be mailed you. 





























DOGWOOD AND PERSIMMON 


Highest Cash Price Paid by 


WORTH-SHERWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCK CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 








The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of. climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
| ee 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








YOUNG PEOPLE 


N. FE. W.S 


North are icebergs, white bears, seals. 
Eskimos with blubber for meals, 
Odd sea-birds with wings like fins, 
Bold explorers with food in tins, 
Dogs that draw the sledges light 
Six months day and_ six months 
night, 

Bright auroras, “sun-dogs”, queer, 
Wintry snow through all the year. 








East are tea-plants, silkworms, spice 
Elephants huge, wide fields or rice, 
Chinamen wearing long, slim queues, 
Porcelain vases of richest hues, 
Bamboo houses, fans and screens, 
Dragon-kites and palanquins, 
Fulji-vama, shining clear, 

Rumbling earthquakes all the year. 


West, the prairies wide as seas, 
Towering cliffs and monster trees, 
Lofty cataracts, canyons deep, 
Ranches raising cattle and sheep, 
Mines of- gold and silver ore, 
Corn and wheat in endless store, 
Mountain-ranges, snowy-capped, 
Silent Indians, blanket-wrapped. 
South are where oranges 
grow, 
The cotton-bolls are the only snow, 
Season of drouth and season of rain, 
Waving ranks of sugar-cane, 
Tropical forests where monkeys 
swing, 
Where jeweled birds are on the wing, 
Endless summer, desert sands, 
Sluggish rivers through fertile lands. 


groves 


North, East, West, South—the world 
is wide, 
Full of wonders on every side. 
—Tudor Jenks, in St. Nicholas. 





Grandfather’s Clock. 


grandfather made 
It was out 
it every one 


The children’s 
them a wonderful clock. 
in the garden, and by 
could tell the time of day. Of what 
do you suppose he made it? Flowers, 
and this is the way he did it: 

First, he made a great flower bed 
and divided it into twelve parts. The 
divisions were marked out by rows 
of box plants, and in the center was 
a post three feet high. This post had 
two hands on it, but, of course, these 
were only for show. <A sun dial on 
the post told the time truly in ease 
any of the little flowers got out of 
order. 

As some plants open at night, the 
twelve divisions of the clock were di- 
vided into two parts. On one side 
were night, on the other, day bloom- 
ers. 

At four in the morning goatsbea: 
and blue chicory opened. The petals 
of the chicory were a bright blue 
They grew lighter in color until they 
were nearly white. The childrcn eall- 


ed the flowers ‘“Miss-go-tu-bed-at- 
noon,” as 2 o’clock found all their 


petals closed. 


At 5 o'clock the morning glory and 
poppy opened their eycs. 

At 6 o’clock the yellow hard-weed 
and dandelions. 

At 7 o’clock the water-lillies were 
in all their glory, and rf the day were 
fine, 8 o’clock found the pimpernel 
with its red eyes wide open. At 9 
o’clock marigold and -tulips spread 
out. At ten o’clock Stars of Bethile- 
hem were at their best, for at 11 
o’clock they were found all shut up. 
At 12 o’clock the lazy Passion flowers 
awoke and sweet peas then triumph- 
antly unfurled their many-colored 
banners. At 2 o’clock daisies were 
the brightest, and at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon the flower appropriately 
named four-o’clock was ready to show 
itself. as 


At 5 o’clock the “Beauty cf the 
Night” awakes, and at 6 o’clock the 


ey 





evening primrose was }looming ‘ts 
loveliest. 


At 7 o’elock white Iycnnis (only a 


night bloomer) opened, and later sill 
out they 


the night primroses put 
white bloom. 

At 2 o’clock in the morping the 
purple eonvolvulus awoke anid won- 
dered if the sun had forgotten to get 
up. 

Grandfather’s purpose was to teach 
the children to observe the flowers 
and learn their interesting habits. 
His idea was: a great success, and 
they proudly tell every one how much 
pleasure they derived from carefully 
studying “Grandfather’s Cloek.”— 
Washington Star. 





in Choicest Garden Seeds. $1’s worth 
of Universal Premium Coupons free 
with every order 

BOLGIANO’S REED STORE, BALTIMORE. 


PPS FENCE mace" 


\ 6 4 Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Selldirect to user at 
factory prices on 30 Saxe free trial. 
We pay all freight. Catalog shows 27 
e styles and heights of farm and caper d oultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Wri 


GOCE Sea FENCE 


| 0 for 50c. worth of leading 1906 Novelties 









a aly M omen fy 


© gal Nee BOX 72 





Get clothing, watches, silverware and other 
valuabie premiums or cash commissions for 
selling our seeds. Promptness and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Just write “‘Send me 60 
packets of seed, which I agree to try to sell for 
you for premium or cash commission.” 


THE COMPANY 
ONTARIO SEED RICHMOND, VA. 
Sunlight Seed Irish Potatoes 
Virginia second crop. The earliest and lead- 
ing variety in this section, yielding as high 
as 100 Bblis. of No. 1 stock per acre here, 

No. 1 Stock $3.00. No. 2 Stock $2.00. 


Special price on large orders. Address, 


H.N. MARTIN, - - - TOANO, VA, 

















DeLOACH. 


Avoid imitators an 
Mite tour a ap gb 
Oatalog tree W 


PATENT 


buy g, Lath and Gora Saw 


DeLOACH MILL M'F'G. 00., Box968, Atlante, Ga 








Per Acre” 


Increase Your Yields 
, a= 


; Lh 


‘By oe Of rome 


At the bottom is a picture of a farm on which our fertilizers were 
not used. Notice the very poor growth? At the top, there is a photo- 


graph of the field of a planter who believes in the liberal use of only 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, 


See the good, even stand, and tall, luxuriant plants? You can see 
many other interesting pictures of farms like these on which the crops 


y oor and — yields are co — 
a 


your dealer for it, or send us 


ni and postage. 


ed, in our large, pretty almanac, 
in stamps to pay t 
** Increase your yields per acre’’ by using Virginia- 


Carolina Fertilizers, Buy no other. 


e cost of wrap- 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company. 


Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Fs Durham, N.O. 


eeiline Charleston, 8, Q, 
MirginieCarolinayy 22!timore, Ma. 





Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 





igger Yields 





A given number of acres fertilized with Farmers’ Bone produce a 
greater yield of cotton, than the same acreage with ordinary fertilizer. 


Farmers’ Bone does more than that. 


It makes it possible to reduce 


the acreage and increase the yield. Try it this year. The man 


who uses 


oe Made With Fish a 


has twenty-one years of fertilizer experience back of him. 


Over 


13,000 carloads of Royster fertilizers were used on the crops of 1905. 


This volume of business stamps Farmers’ Bone the best. 


LOOK AT OUR TWENTY YEARS’ RECORD 


1905-130,091 TONS 





1885—250 TONS 
1890—1,500 TONS 


1I895—12,000 TONS a 
1900—-58,455 TONS\ 





Norfolk, Va. 
Columbia, S.C. 


F., S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 





Tarboro, N.C. 
Macon, Ga. 
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Prices to-day cab Kessdcepbanscasauben ees - 10481144 
Prices this date last year O00 COSCO SCOREC* Ceeees @7% 
BAlOS $0 Gate. .....ccccccccccccccccccescees y--- 10,427 ba:es 
Last year, same date........ pivasbocsenes 11,800 bales 
Cottonseed Ad hh eed ed SOSCSSESE COCO ereras tte 25% 
(Biae ya seneene 
BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., February 19, 1906. 
Flour—winter patents veces coreccesecooeee 4.15 @ $4.35 
ed Spring patentzs............ cccccceee 4.30@4.85 
Wheat eecceececese eee 84 
Wheat, Southern eee 
Corn, Southern eee. 42.46 
Oats, No. 2 white 85 
Rye, No. 2 74@75 
Butter, fancy imitation ........ccccccssc... Bt @ 22 
Butter, fancy creamery 27@ 
Butter, store packed 16 @ 16 
fresh 5 
Cheese, firm 14 
Sugar, fine granulated #4 90 
Sugar, coarse granulated $4.99 
Ce ee 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


(Thursday, February 22, 1906. 

















ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


OFFIOE: 1066 Wust MARTIN STREET 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, | year $1.00 
Bingle AUbScription, 6 MONLEDS ...ccccccccscocrce »55 
Tri#] CUbSCTIpPTioN, B MODtNB............cccrcccee 80 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, February 19. 1906. 





















































WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, February 19, 1906. 



























































































































Peanuts, Prime, N. Ue new SeSSCCeOCoeececes ee eeeeser 8&5 
Extra Prime, N. C., bu eooces eeccccces 99 
os Fancy - oo. £6 
‘ Prime, Virginia ae eee 45 
“ ‘Extra Prime, Virginia, bu........_ 50 
os Fancy, Vir gitia.......ccccccccccscceces ..55@60 
” Spanish, new 8590 

Oorn, white, bu 65 

N. ©. DaCON, HAMS, NEW, ID ...ccccccocccceeee LHD1E6 

“ sad sides dull. 11@12 
= ” shoulders en 11@12 

Pork....... Se SURLUSREUap Spb aan Abebs wsesboovsusabunessanesesben 6@7 

3 eer capes 8@10 

Ege. POT COZEN...........cccrorcsccccsrccssccoversecess 11012 

Chickens, grown 80@85 
“ spring as 

Turkeys, live...... an 
“2 I rrtccncenenenncncenesvienccccnsseins 18@20 

Beeswax 26@27 

Tallow 4@5 

Sweet potatoes, bu 50@55 

Beef cattle. lb 2@8 

Tar bbl. 280 lbs SESSHSSSHSSSSSE SHCSSS SESESESESEES SESESEEEEOEE* 1. 

EET 8 6) 

BAN MIE POE sicccsccenecccsnsn secs sncccccssconeaseose 12 

Hides, green eeecece Ceoececane CeCe SOSCESESOSCHES SESE EE encase eececcces 8 

RICHMOND TOBACOO. 
RICHMOND, VA., February 19, 196 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 

Lugs «. 400 to 6.00 

Bhort leaf. 6.00 to 800 

Medium leaf. 7.00 to 900 

Long leaf......... . 9.00 to 1800 

Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 15.00 

STEMMING TOBACOCO—NEW. 

Lugs 4.00 to 600 

Bhort leaf. 6.00 te 8.50 

Medium leaf 8.00 to 9.00 

IIE siitiinitvommsnemneninnanessonensense 9.00 to 10.00 

| eee ebcancubaies 10.00 to 12.00 

BRIGHT TOBAOCCO--REORDERED. 

Smokers—Common .......... scceceeee 7-00 to $ 9.00 

Medium 950 to 11.50 
Fine eeceee Seeseeeeeeses ee.+.ee SOC COSCO COeeee a 12 00 to 18.00 
OCuUtters—OCOM MOD .ieccccosscccccceesee 11.00 to 12.50 
Medium 18.00 to 14.00 
Fine...... iebiraioetinenniansnneenntinaiantien: 1460 to 16.00 
Fancy 16.00 to 18.00 
Fillersa—Common 7.00 to 8.00 
Medium 900 to 1000 
00 10.50 to 11.50 
Fine eevcces 12.50 to 14.00 
la enema pieannans 1400 to 16.00 
NR ERIINN co 6 buchen ebesebedbasonscoustes 17.00 to 20.00 
Good..... qocece oo. 26.00 to 80.00 
i ae OConecut @eecece Sceceesocese cooces $2.50 to 87.50 
| Ee --- 40.00 to 45.00 

' SUN-OURED TOBACCO—NEW. 

Primingg......... $ 1.50 to $ 250 

Lugs, common to good............. 8.50 to 65.60 

Lugs, — to prime ...... ccccccrees. 5.50 60 7.10 

PREYS: SINNED ccsiccenssenonsscessecsocacsscoceces 650 to 850 

Long leaf. $63 to 1200 

Wrappers SOCOEOSEOSS SOF ear*eeee @ seeeeeooeoes 12 ao to 20 de 


























RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., February 19, 1906. 
Butter, choice-family packed, .18 @ 19 
Black Peas nate $1.10 @§$ 1.20 
Blackeye Peas 145 @ 1.60 
Navy Beans, No. 1 White_-_... 1.60 
Onions ___. 6 @ 765 
Hay No. 1, Timothy ........... 180 @ 14.00 
Hay No. I, Clover ---._-__-_... 10.00 @ 10.50 
Live Geese Feathers, lb....... 50 @ 55 
Mixed Geese Feathers, lb_... 8 @ 40 
Clover, wholesale, per bu-...... 7.40 @ 8.%5 
Timoth » wholesale _......... 1.40 to 1.65 
Orchard Grass, wholesale_._ 1.20 to 1.30 
Buckwheat, per bu —....._-. 70 to 8) 
Beeswax, per lb 26 to 27 
DRIED FRUIT. 
Dried Apples, Sliced, per lb.... 5 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per lb.- 18 
Peeled, Dark 8 to 10 
Unpeeied, per lb 4 to 
WOOL. 
Tub washed, free of b  rrs__._. 85 to 87 
Unwashed, free of burrs__.___ 80 to 81 
Merino, unwashed -..._____.___ 20 to 2 
Barry, $ to Be. per lb. less. 
MEAT, ETO. 
Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) 8 to BY 
n, Ham, small 16 to 17 
Hamas, lar 14 to 16 
smoked 1l 
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That is the title of our new 216 page book. It 
tells everything anybody could possibly want to é 
know about the silage subject. You can’tthink © 
of a question that it does not fully answer. How 
to build, from foundation up, all kinds of silos. 
Al) about the crops and how tocutand fill. How 
to feed, with the most complete feeding tables 
ever published. About 40 illustrations help to 
make things plain. Used as a text book in 
many Agricultural Colleges. We have always 
sold the book for 10 cents, but for a limited 
time, to any reader who will ask for it, 
and name this paper, we will send a 
copy free. Write at once. 


SILVER MFG. GO., 
Salem, Ohio. 



































SLOANS 


LINIMENT 


FOR MAN 
AND BEAST. 
KILLS PAIN 
Fafe AND DESTROYS 
Wee > ALL GERM LIFE. 














WONDERFULLY 
PENETRATINC. 
A COMPLETE 


MEDICINE CHEST. 
eo 


Price, 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
— Albany St., Boston, Mass. 



























Power that Never Falls 


Steam is the dependable power. Farquhar are 
the dependable engines. The Farquhar Portable 
Engine shown here is the most durable, simplest 
and most efficient — made for threshing 
sawing or any work when power is required tha 
can be moved from place to place. Fifty years’ 
experience is in every one of 


Farquhar | Engines 















and 
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A Sy li; Saw Mills 
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Our new catalogue ex- 
plains in detail all 
our Engines, Boilers, 
Saw Mills and 
A Threshers. We wik 
seud it free upon 
request. 















(INCORPORATED ) “ 


BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business Co'lege, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Char'otte, N.C. (We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 








gE FURS 






ard all other kinds. Top market prices 
and quick cash returns. Trap: 
pers Guide Free to those who 
ship and mention this ad. 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


Seed Irish Potatoes For Sale, 


300 barrel bags Main Grown Bliss Pctatoes, 
at $2 50 per bag; 180 bags, Red Cut Karly Rose 
at $2.35 per bag; 100 bags Burbank at $2.35 and 
60 bags Peerless at $235. These are all the 
ey _— for North Carolina soil. Order 
quick. 


A. F. MESSICK GROCERY CoO., 
Winston-Salem, -  - Nor_h Carolina. 








| Seed Potatoes and Peas. 





A. K. L. HELPS SOUR, STIFF 
GLAY, AND OTHER SOILS. 


Shore second crep Polaris Puritan, 

eau lan, Fae —", ( — Pa i 
ae So mae mine. : A ial ortunity to enrich your land 
varieties. special opp y anc 

Sone Also Michigan stor: ‘and Best Peas. | permanently at little co t py the use of a 
Tethers F fter February 1. fertilizer known as A. K. L. Lime, composed 
meee tg chi: fly of Oyster Shells ground in the raw 





w. &. Cross & Cou, state This Amoniated and Kainitized Land 

: - VIRGINIA. | Lime is far superior, much cheaper, safer to 

OFF TORS, 7 handie and easier to use than quick lime. 
The 1ime elements being protected hy the 


proper quantities of Ammonia Nitrogen, 

r Salt and Animal Matter. Usually one ton 

*/ per acre is sufficient, though a larger 

quantity can be used with excellent resu'ts 

Used with distributor or broadcast. Packed 


in 20 lb. bags. 
If you beiieve that money saved is money 


made then try A. K. L. Lime—your sour 
] and stiff clay lands demand it Other soils 
: | are benefited by it. If your dealer doesn’t 
gl 


Large stock of the great Southern 
money maker. 


handie it write us for prices and freight 
he coming nut. Both useful and rates. 


» ornamental. Address 


Factories on Trent River. 
John. A. Young, 


Prop. le 
ncensvoro wuncenves, (Fertilizer Shell & Bone Co, 
Greensboro, - - N.C. New Bern, N. C. 


Syracuse Chilled Plow. 


Full chilled moldboard, sloping chilled land- 

side, chilled share with shin piece combined. For General Purpose Work. 

‘Lhis type suits the man who wantsa plow. . 

Light draft and easily handled—the kind that suits the farmer’s boy. A special 

favorite in light soils, but does satisfactory wo1k everywhere. Both right and 

SEN lefthand. Before you buy a plow, talk 
OS) with the Syracuse agent or write us for cat- & 


alog, showing every style plow for every # 


purpose. 




















ue. 





















DON’T BUY ANY OTHER 


Buy only the genuine 
Until You Investigate the Merits of a Machine 
That Has Stood the Test of Time. 


FARQUHAR Keystone 
@ grain or 


Plants corn, beans 8, etc., without cracking 
Co rn Pl dfn t er missing a hill. Drops seed in ‘drills or in hills at any dis- 
- tance. Distributes any kind of fertilizer in any quantity de- 
sired, with absolute safety from injury to seed. Send for 
handsome new catalogue of Corn Planters, Grain Drills, 
Cultivators, Spring Tooth Harrows and Qther farm tools; 
also Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills and Threshing Machinery. 
We manufacture the largest and most complete line of farm 
machinery and implements on the market. It will be to — 
advantage to write to us before buying ee er in this line. 
Farquhar machinery awarded more Gold Medals at St. 
Louis than any other. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A LEVEL 


write for descriptive circulars of the BOSTROM IM- 
PROVED FARM and BUILDERS LEVELS. Practica! 
up-to date instruments that any one can use. Recom- 
mended by professional men of repute and by the most 
progressive farmersof the country for Terracing, Irriga- 
Uon, Drainage and Building purposes. 

Price $10.00 and $20.00 including Telescope, Tripod and 
Rod. Without Telescope $5.00. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 26 W. Alabama St., Atianta, Ga. 


All Stock SQUARE a 
Proof . MESH i 
is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and & 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest # 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- & 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for z 
allpurposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. | 
Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


| Dillon = Griswold Wire Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, Ill. 














CLIMB.OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 






































Steam Power Every Time 


Nothing else so dependable, simple, safe, durable or efficient. Nothing else 
gives so much power for so little money. 


Small, Large Upright, Horizontal 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


In all forms, engines on boilers, separate bases, on skids, 
etc. A size and style to meet every possible requirement. 
| Many years on trial, a success everywhere. Better be on the safe 

side. Write usif you want any kind of power for any purpose. 
Book giving all details free. Send for it. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 

















Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. 
AND 


WASHINGTON SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


THE RICHMOND WASHINGTON LINE 


The eanee Taek Link connecting the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Baltimore & 

—_ _- ng iar ag a — ene jot. en Railroad, Seaboard = 
». Sou rn Railwa etween oints Via HMON TA an 

WASHINGTON, D. C. . a 


THE GATEWAY BETWEEN THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
FAST MAIL, PASSENGER, EXPRESS AND FREIGHT ROUTE. 


W. P. TAYLOR, ‘Traffic Manager. 

















DON’T B 


all one-cylinder engines; revolutionizi power, 
onary or ieen” teaden this papers 





UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 


GASOLINE ENGINES -2222i0er. 


Costs Less to Buy and Less to Run. Quickly, easi'y started. No vibration. be 
END FOR CATALOGUE. THE UME co Mirs. " Sth Sen fens 


at small cost. rtable, sta- 


m an 
THE TEMPLE P » Meagher & 15th Ste, Ohicago. THIS IS DUR FIFTY.SnCOND YEAR. 


sare 





PROGRI 
THE CO 
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Count 
land. 





